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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Ever Blessed God, 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


in Thee have we ever trusted: may we never be confounded. As we meet this 
day to plan the work of another convention of the Church, we are aware of 
defending and guiding mercies about us on every side beyond our understanding 
or desert. As a people, we have been spared the visitation of the terror by night, 
the arrow that flieth by day, the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday; and we humbly pray for light from above 
that will enable us to understand and discharge our duties as a spared people. 


To Thee Alone- 


do we render thanks for the good things of life that we have enjoyed; to Thee 
alone are we indebted for the faith that is within us; to Thee alone do we give 
praise for that inner urge which leads us to seek Thy guidance in all things. 


Enable Us So To Live, 


that we may have a restless desire to share our blessings with our brethren, 
wherever they are, whenever they suffer, whatever their need. Spare us from 
those storms of human passion that confuse our thinking and destroy the desire 
as well as power to relieve. Endow us with the spirit of Calvary, that we may 
truly honor Thee in all our labors. 


We Give Thee Special Thanks 


at this time for the coming of another Lutheran Synod into closer fellowship 
with us. Enable us as their brethren in the faith to give them more than they 
can give to us, and to open the way before them into a richer and better service. 
Hasten the day when all who know Thee aright shall know one another as 
brethren. 


For all these things we pray in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 


A Prayer by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess at the opening of the U. L. C. A.’s Executive Board Meeting. 
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What eahout Kfugee Cailires 7 


By the Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, Secretary, Department of 
Welfare, National Lutheran Council 


Tue task of providing for the recep- 
tion into this country of refugee chil- 
dren is being organized by a United 
States Committee for the Care of 
European Children. Four divisions of 
this committee are as follows: 


1. Finance, Winthrop Aldrich, chair- 
man. 

2.Pusiicity, Shepard Morgan, New 
York City, and George Warren of the 
International Migration Service, co- 
chairmen. 

3. Co-opeRATING AGENCIES, Dr. Frank 
Kingdon of New Jersey, chairman. 
4.Cuttp Carr, Leonard W. Mayo and 
Sybil Foster, director and assistant 

director. 


The Child Care Division is co- 
operating closely with the International 
Migration Service and the Children’s 
Bureau. Although policies and pro- 
cedures have not yet been worked out, 
it is probable that regional or area 
committees will be set up, with which 
State Departments of Child Welfare 
and all interested public and private 
agencies will be asked to co-operate. 
The Department of Welfare of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council is represented 
on the Advisory Committee of the 
Child Care Division, as the official 
Lutheran contact. 


Available Information 


The following information is prob- 
ably in substance correct, although 
there may be changes as time goes on. 

At present there is‘no plan for mass 
evacuation to this country. It is roughly 
estimated that perhaps 30,000 children 
ean ke evacuated from England by 
August 31. Children who come will 
probably be taken to Canada for tem- 
porary shelter and identification. Those 
who come from Canada to the United 
States must be admitted under the 
immigrant quota on visas supplied on 
the regular basis of affidavits from the 
individual sponsors. These affidavits 
must give full name of sponsor, ad- 
dress, annual income, financial assets, 
affidavit of agreement to support the 
child; agreement to guarantee the 
child’s maintenance for as long as is 
necessary. No visitor’s visas are avail- 
able for refugee children and none of 
the children is to be iegally adopted. 

The United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children is making 
plans through its Child Care Division 
for the supervision of children through 
local child-placing agencies which 
maintain standards of work set by the 
United States Children’s Bureau and 
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the State Welfare Departments. Local 
committees in about one hundred cen- 
ters throughout the country are being 
organized. 

No information is yet available re- 
garding compensation to families car- 
ing for refugee children. But such com- 
pensation will probably be on the basis 
of the amount paid by public agencies 
for such foster home care. 

While the United States Committee 
is prepared to handle children of any 
European country, there is little infor- 
mation about children from other coun- 
tries than England. Children from 
other countries must be admitted un- 
der the quota of their native country, 
regardless of where they: are at present 
residing. Sponsorship governs visa 
grants from any country. 

Lutheran agencies and institutions 
are requested to co-operate fully with 
the Department of Welfare of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in any plans 
which are made. Individuals who are 
willing to take children into their 
homes and are prepared to supply af- 
fidavits are likewise urged to make 
known their desires through the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

Fuller information will be sent to 
Lutheran child-caring institutions and 
child-placing agencies after the meet- 
ing of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention’s Execu- 
tive Committee on July 16. 

Detailed information can be secured 
and questions answered by addressing 
the Department of Welfare, National 
Lutheran Council, 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Another way in which our people can 
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help the children in war-torn countries 
is by contributing to the support of 
war orphans in Finland. There are 
about 25,000 such Finnish orphans in 
Finland. These children will be cared 
for in their native land. Subscriptions 
of $25 to $250 a year are necessary to 
care for a child, varying with age and 
other circumstances. The entire con- 
tribution will be sent without any de- 
ductions. It is urgently requested that 
subscriptions be made for the care of 
a child for a year from date of the gift. 
Make your gift through the Lutheran 
World Convention, 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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In God’s Jealous Care 


IN so FAR as interpretations go, there is no douht as 
to whom on earth our Lord gives chief importance. It 
is the child. Again and again He draws attention to 
them in His periods of teaching. He describes them as 


’ 


“the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” He declares, 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And 
He goes into the realm of final judgment to announce, 
“But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea” (Matthew 18). 

This valuation may not have seemed revolutionary 
to the Jews: they had enjoyed revelation about human 
values in God’s sight for many generations. But no 
such worth was given babies by pagan cults. One wisely 
seeks to know what lies back of this pre-eminence 
bestowed by our Lord upon “the little ones.” 

There is, of course, their essential value as indi- 
viduals which in God’s sight begins with birth, not with 
the arrival at maturity. There is also the factor of 

human affection which is the noblest trait of parents 
and sponsors. And finally, the place given them in 
Jewish law and custom is the beginning of government 
and fundamental to the ties of nationalism. Judaism 
finds its basic power in the domestic ideals which are 
given expression in their home life. 
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But there is, we believe, an even more dominant 
principle implied in what our Lord tells us about “little 
ones.” The child is “the future,” and the Christian 
revelation always gives priority to that toward which 
our destiny directs us as determined by the Maker of 
heaven and earth. It could not be otherwise with Him 
in Whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and in Whose sight kingdoms rise and 
fall. 

It is obvious that the path to wise statesmanship is 
that which is marked by signs of regard for children. 
If Russia’s government has deliberately denied to the 
babies born since 1917 the means of discerning their 
spiritual heritage, there is no possibility of its permanent 
survival. It must perish because its system is attempted 
burglary. It would rob God of the souls of children. 
Nations now engaged in ruinous conflict can determine 
the results of their strategy by consulting its final effects 
upon children. 

Nor should our Lord’s teaching on this matter be 
applied only where the devastations of war involve 
children. Some of the cruelest assaults upon them are 
made when they are permitted to become street beg- 
gars, drudges to industry, victims of vice and intoxi- 
cants, and vagrants. No less sinful is the neglect of 
spiritual care for youngsters which is prevalent among 
people of considerable social standing and culture. 
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She Charen in The News 


Pushing Around the Witnesses 


“JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES” are being pushed around. 
Some of them are beaten up, or stoned with heavy 
stones. It’s the old story of a group of fanatical believers 
making themselves disagreeable to all the respectable 
people. Sometimes the story has a strange ending. 

These “Jehovah’s Witnesses,’ as probably everybody 
knows, are the Russellites, International Bible Students, 
whose prophet is “Judge” Rutherford and whose vast 
supply of booklets and tracts issues from the “Watch 
Tower” press. 

The witnesses are usually small groups of people who 
have not much of this world’s goods and not much of 
its learning. They are often among those called “the 
disinherited” by the more poetic sociologists; the misfits, 
the underprivileged. They do not find much of a place 
in the average church, at least not a big enough place 
to satisfy them. So they parade the streets with placards 
declaring that “Religion is a Racket,” ring doorbells and 
deliver Judge Rutherford’s booklets, stop their sound 
trucks in front of churches and harangue against them. 

These activities do not make the witnesses popular. 
In peaceful days such pranks might be laughed off, as a 
harmless diversion quite in the American tradition of 
non-conformity. But the witnesses happen also to be 
convinced that saluting the flag is a mark of idolatry. 
So they are popularly suspected of being “fifth colum- 
nists.” It may not be a serious offense to insult the 
church, but to refuse to reverence the flag is serious. 
An ugly situation has developed. 

In scores of communities the witnesses have been 
mobbed. They have been raided in their homes and 
meeting places, have been injured physically, have had 
their property seized and destroyed, have been driven 
out of town. 

Mob violence is poor treatment for any group of 
people, however misguided. Although the United States 
Supreme Court could not find in the constitutional 
guarantee of religious liberty a protection for the wit- 
nesses in the flag-salute case, at least in the Christian 
conscience of America there ought to be a defense for 
them against a rising tide of hatred. 


Five Hundred Thousand Baptist Dollars 


AN APPEAL is being made by the Northern Baptists 
for a fund to meet war emergencies, particularly in the 
support of British Baptist missions. 

“The lives and homes of thousands of our comrades 
in Christ are wrecked in Europe and Asia. Missions 
have been stranded, and missionaries of European so- 
cieties have been cut off from support by the war,” 
according to the statement of the World Relief Com- 
mittee. 


The Price of Liberty 


THE question of religious liberty in the modern state 
has probably never before been debated so ardently in 
America as it is being debated now, for obvious reasons, 

One point at issue is whether those employed by 
churches should come under the Social Security Act. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Would inclusion of church employees 1n the provisions 
of the act violate the principle of separation of church 
and state? 

Dr. George E. Rigge, one of the three members of the 
Social Security Board, and also a member of the Lu- 
theran Church, pointed out recently at a meeting of the 
“Emergency Committee on Religious Liberty” held in 
Washington that churches can make an honorable pro- 
test against being brought under this form of govern- 
ment control only if they provide old age support for 
all their workers by their own agencies. 

We usually get the amount of liberty we demonstrate 
our ability to earn. Government would have avoided a 
heavy burden if the churches could have adequately 
met the needs of the poor. Even today the churches are 
in danger of losing the right of providing higher educa- 
tion by inadequate support of their colleges. 


Religion and Business 


AND since on this page this week we are dealing with 
Great Social Questions, we would like to allude to a 
piece by a New York newspaper woman writing under 
the name of “Emily Newbold” in this month’s Harper’s 
magazine. 

This writer cites examples of efforts of big business 
organizations to bolster and support religion. The poor 
churches that have been slipping so badly, with no one 
to mourn their sad plight, suddenly find themselves 
with many friends, the writer explains. 

Columbia Broadcasting Company plans nation-wide 
campaign to stimulate interest in religion. General 
Mills, Inc., chooses Bible stories as material for six- 
day-a-week radio period, “in the full expectation that 
a religious topic will be of such general interest that 
multitudes of listeners will be strengthened in their 
faith.” National Committee for Religious Recovery seeks 
to put religion into business, and plans to increase in- 
terest in religion by broadcasts and newspaper adver- 
tising. New York State Chamber of Commerce accepts 
report recommending “a deep, true, religious under- 
standing and viewpoint” as the first requirement neces- 
sary to produce the schools New York State wants. 
Kiwanis International declares a “back-to-God” move- 
ment would solve all human problems. Owen D. Young 
declares a fundamental need of American youth is “a 
devotion to religion through the church of their choice,” 
and Wendell Willkie speaks of the necessity of jealously 
guarding freedom of worship. 

The reason for all this interest, according to the writer, 
is that the churches have convinced a lot of people that 
religion is the backbone of democracy. 

No true religious revival is at hand. The roused 
feeling is not enthusiasm for religion itself. “It is enthu- 


siasm for religion as a way out, religion to save democ- ~ 


racy, religion to save our skins on this earth, not our 
souls in eternity. It is religion as a last resort: when 
the economic and political system is springing fissures 
right under one’s feet, and there is nothing else left to 
try, why not try God?” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Human Life, in terms of war, has grown steadily 
dearer. It is estimated that it cost Julius Caesar 75 cents 
to kill a man. But the price went steadily up until by 
Napoleon’s time, in whose conquests 2,100,000 men were 
killed, the cost had risen to $16,250,000, or nearly $3,000 
per man. Uncle Sam’s internal squabble, 1861-65, which 
accounted for 593,113 dead at a cost of $3,000,000,000, 
raised the price per man to $5,000. During the wars 
that have followed, the cost plane has tilted steeply 
until in the World War, with a death total of 8,538,315 
and a price total of $180,000,000,000, the cost of killing 
a man rose to $21,000. But the present war, with its 
orgy of mechanism and terrorism, is estimated to be 
raising the price for each dead soldier to $50,000. That 
is too much for a dead man, especially since alive he is 
worth so much more to his country. Armed conflict of 
nations is getting into the class of over-blown corpora- 
tions; it is suffering from the law of diminishing returns. 
One of these days, when nations are forced to catch up 
with their debts, governments will have to realize that 
they cannot afford war. 


Those Brisk periodicals, Time and Newsweek, agreed 
for some reason in eliminating the department of “Re- 
ligion” from their July 15 issues. Was religion respon- 
sible for this hiatus by taking a holiday over the Fourth? 
But it may be a symptom. Current History, which used 
to have a very acceptable monthly religious page, has 
abandoned it now for a number of months. That is not 
a happy situation to contemplate. Religion has been 
under fire from many quarters, and that has often made 
news in the near past. Particularly when it was per- 
secuted in certain lands, it was generally because re- 
ligion had stood for something, had done something, or 
had something to say. If it is going to be out of the 
news, except in its own special journals, it begins to 
look as if religion itself were following the custom of 
so many of its devotees—practicing absent treatment 
through the dog days, beginning it too early and keeping 
it up too long. This is just as bad for the influence of 
religion in its organized and vocal forms as it is for the 
character of its followers. 


Earl Browder’s pitiful plea for fair play according to 
the best American traditions gives our citizenry a tired 
feeling and a bad taste. His objections to the enactment 
of a Federal law demanding the registration of foreign- 
controlled organizations are distorted with special plead- 
ing and smeared with dishonest thinking. That is shown 
by his most recent attempt to put the Communist Party 
and kindred organizations in the same class as the 
A. F. of L. Loyal Americans need only remember that 
Browder and his associates systematically used forged 
passports and other names than their own in order to 
keep in touch with nations whose principles were de- 
structive of ours; that his party is subject to complete 
control from Russia; that it opposed Nazism fiercely 
when Moscow denounced it, and excused Nazism when 
Stalin made a deal with it; that it pleaded for American 
co-operation with Moscow’s “collective security” in 
peaceful agreements with other nations, but immediately 


called for an isolation policy on our part as soon as 
Stalin began to grab Poland, Finland and the other 
Baltic states. Patience is no virtue with organizations 
of that sort in this land of freedom and individual self- 
respect, or with groups that abuse their privileges. 


A Conflict of gigantic proportions and indescribable 
ferocity recently took place in the wilds of Liberia. The 
attacking army—flesh-eating driver-ants by the way— 
using weapons in their blitzkrieg that were only im- 
perfectly understood by the defenders, died in their 
tracks rather than retreat; but it was with extreme 
difficulty that the attacked Smithsonian-Firestone Ex- 
pedition, headed by Dr. W. M. Mann, managed to escape 
destruction. A description of the attacking species bear- 
ing the scientific name Dorylus, which appears in Dr. 
C. P. Haskins’ “Ants and Men,” is interesting and sug- 
gestive by comparison with certain current human dem- 
onstrations: “The Dorylines represent, in fact, the cul- 
mination and the cul de sac of a striking mechanistic 
evolutionary movement whose end product is a highly 
co-operative organization of rather low-grade indi- 
viduals. .. . Only to the degree that the higher ants have 
been able to emancipate themselves from these limita- 
tions as individuals and societies are they remarkable 
among insects.” In other words, the mechanized, mili- © 
taristic driver-ant is not a successful ant, and his final 
end is destruction. 


Popeye’s Diet of spinach has just been vindicated in 
the laboratory of Dr. N. B. Guerrant, professor of 
Biological Chemistry at Pennsylvania State College— 
that is, spinach among other articles of food. Dr. Guer- 
rant experimented with rats, and found that foods con- 
taining Vitamin A—spinach, butter, codliver oil and 
carrots—materially increased vitality. The rats sub- 
jected to the test not only exercised voluntarily, but 
also required less Vitamin A in their diet than lazy rats, 
because their systems made better use of the food con- 
sumed. Another significant result was that the ener- 
getic rats put on less weight than their self-indulgent 
brothers. In spite of this impressive outcome, however, 
small boys need not be expected to accept spinach 
willingly, or with any grace, except vicariously as they 
enjoy its manifestations in pictures of Popeye. Nor will 
they clamor to run errands for the exercise thereof. 


The “Book of Hope,” which a group of American 
women are preparing to be sent to Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek as a testament of tribute to China, offers you 
a chance to make your signature worth $100—to China. 
This group of women, headed by Pearl Buck and with 
headquarters at Room 401, Graybar Building, New York 
City, want 1,000 signatures, through which they hope 
to raise $100,000. This sum is to be used for special 
medical treatment for the most serious cases in China’s 
devastated areas, says the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China. If you have the pen and ink, the will and 
$100, you can be in very good company, including the 
first lady of New York and the first lady in Washington, 
not to mention the fine service you would be rendering. 
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Anent the 
Oe ances Synod 


THE Icelandic Synod has reached a very 
important milestone in applying for admis- 
sion as one of the constituent synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. It has 
a history of more than a half century, being 
organized in 1885. About two-thirds of its 
constituency is in Canada and one-third in the United 
States. From the very beginning of its history it has 
been dependent for ministerial supply on educational 
institutions of other Lutheran bodies on this continent. 
In its entire course it has had in its service only six men 
who received their theological training in Iceland. The 
first friendly contacts in America were with Norwegian 
Lutherans, and through them with the Missouri Synod. 
Later a very close association with the General Council 
was brought about, which has continued in an intimate 
fellowship with the U. L. C. A. since its inception. From 
the theological schools of these three bodies have come 
the American-trained candidates for its ministry, by far 
the largest number, however, from the seminaries of the 
U. L. C. A. The Swedish Augustana Synod has also 
made its friendly contribution to our life. At one time 
we had a professor at one of its colleges, and prominent 
ministers and laymen of our synod are graduates of 
Gustavus Adolphus College. All in ail, we have had a 
varied and fortunate contact with our Lutheran breth- 
ren of other synods. The personal experience of the 
writer is in point. He was baptized by a minister trained 
in the Missouri Seminary in St. Louis, confirmed in the 
Icelandic Synod by a graduate of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia, attended and was 
graduated from Luther College of the Norwegian Synod, 
and was theologically trained at the Chicago Seminary 
of the General Council. During his whole seminary 
course he taught a Bible class in a Swedish Augustana 
church. This cosmopolitan contact has been a compen- 
sation for our smallness and wide distribution. 


In Behalf of Wider Fellowship 


In now seeking admission to the U. L. C. A. we are 
not forsaking, but emphasizing, the need of wider fel- 
lowship. Our experience has proved that it is good 
to dwell among brethren; and it will be allowed that 
with no undue haste has the decisive step been taken 
to seek formal admission into a larger fellowship. The 
matter has been under consideration intermittently for 
more than forty years. This has been contemporary 
with closer approachment among Lutherans generally. 
In joining the U. L. C. A. we are not withdrawing from 
fraternal contacts with other Lutherans, but merging 
in a larger whole that always has most definitely stood 
for the unification of Lutherans in America and has 
cultivated the fraternal outlook toward all divisions of 
our Church. 

The Icelandic Synod is small in numbers but scat- 
tered over a large area. It carries on work in three 
provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Colum- 
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bia) and in three states (Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Washington). More territory 
should be taken in on both sides of the inter- 
national border. Our Home Mission field is 
most important, and there is an encouraging 
prospect of additional workers. Two young 
college graduates are entering seminaries this fall, with 
others trailing. The annual meeting of our synod draws 
a very large attendance, with a greater lay participation 
than is found in any other Lutheran body. Our Foreign 
Mission effort has been connected with the U. L. C. A. 
for a long time, the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson and wife in 
Japan being our representatives. For over twenty years 
we maintained the Jon Bjarnason Academy in Winnipeg, 
which now has been discontinued. A prospering Old 
Folks’ Home at Gimli, Manitoba, is a favorite project. 
English is gaining ascendency in the work of the synod 
and its churches. 


Eager to Help 


The Icelandic Synod is not under any illusion that it 
is adding material strength to the U. L. C. A. Arith- 
metically it is negligible. But we do believe that in the 
faith and traditions of our fathers, tested and enriched 
through generations, we have received a talent that we 
must not bury. We believe, in all humility, that this 
heritage has something to contribute to the common life 
and mission of our Lutheran Church in America. We 
come into the larger fellowship, contributing our mite, 
knowing that it will be recognized by the Lord of the 
Church if wholeheartedly offered toward the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. We rejoice in the fellow- 
ship we have enjoyed in the past with the brethren of 
the U. L. C. A. and are confident of their continued 
interest and forbearance, although our body will be the 
least of its constituent synods. Our concern is to be 
worthy of the enlarged fellowship. 
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By E. A. Tappert, D.D. 


TuE Icelandic Synod met in Lundar, Manitoba, June 
21 to 25. Lundar is situated some seventy miles north- 
west of Winnipeg. It is a town of about 600 inhabitants. 
of whom 400 are Icelanders. The congregation owns a 
good church building, kept in good repair, but it has 
been without a pastor for two years. The district ex- 
tending north along Lake Winnipeg 1s said to contain 
some 2,000 Icelanders who receive no spiritual care, 
except an occasional visit by the president of the synod. 
Similar conditions are found in many Icelandic settle- 
ments all the way to the Pacific Coast. In spite of the 
fact that the Icelandic immigration is by no means 
recent, the use of the Icelandic tongue has been kept 
very much alive among them, due to the natural conser- 
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Executive Board’s Meeting 


Projects and Problems of Great Significance Prepared for Consideration of 
Omaha Convention 


THE sixth meeting of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church for the current biennium was 
held in New York, July 11. The opening devotions were 
led by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. After reading the Ninety- 
first Psalm, Dr. Burgess offered prayer. (See page 1.) 

The absentees were excused as follows: Dr. John L. 
Zimmerman, Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Judge Claude T. 
Reno and Mr. Robert Bowe. 

Regular reports were presented by the president, the 
secretary and the treasurer, separately, and then by the 
officers as a group. The regular and special committees 
reported according to the program of the meeting, the 
effort being made in all cases to prepare the whole 
business of the Board for the biennium for presentation 
to the 1940 convention of the Church. The secretary 
was instructed to secure and prepare copy for the Con- 
vention Bulletin, including the report of the Executive 
Board, and to have 1,000 copies of the Bulletin printed. 


Items Presented by the President 
In connection with the President’s Report special 
reference was made 


To the reception of the Icelandic Synod into member- 
ship in the United Lutheran Church in America, in- 
dicating the great extension of work this means for 
the Board of American Missions. 

To the question of the “Conscientious Objector,” con- 
cerning which the Board added nothing to its former 
pronouncements which will be presented to the 
convention. 

To the work being done by Lutherans, through their 
agencies, for refugees, individual eases totaling nearly 
900 and adjustments for more than 600 of that num- 
ber—a service which Dr. Knubel declared to be un- 
equaled by any other agency, except Jewish. 

To the great distress of Lutheran Foreign Missions, 
daily increasing on account of conditions in Europe. 
To the need for continued attention to the question 
of diplomatic relations between the government of the 
United States and the Vatican. 


Items from the Secretary 
The secretary reported, for information, concerning 
work on the 1941 Year Book; the preparation of new 
forms for reports, parochial and “State of the Church”; 
Parish Register, in new edition; Publicity Survey and 
committee plans; and supervision of the Church House. 


Items from the Treasurer 

The treasurer reported total receipts for the fiscal 
year: on apportionment, $1,032,552.18, which was a gain 
of $45,534.97 over the total on the same account for the 
previous year, $987,017.21. He called attention to the 
fact that this is the first time these receipts have ex- 
ceeded the million dollar mark since 1932, when receipts 
amounted to $1,177,172.17. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the treasurer 
reported receipts on “specials” amounting to $393,626.81, 
which was. a gain over similar receipts for the previous 
year of $38,176.67. 


Items from the Finance Committee 

Reporting on an item from the special Committee on 
Stewardship (charged with responsibility. for payment 
of apportionments 100 per cent) the Finance Committee 
recommended that the name of “Income Objective” be 
substituted for “Budget” to designate amount appor- 
tioned to the synods. The recommendation was adopted 
and the total for each year, 1942 and 1943, was again set 
at $2,000,000. A report was submitted also recommend- 
ing slight changes in percentages for distribution of 
funds to Boards and Agencies. This recommendation 
was discussed at length and a proposed schedule was 
adopted for presentation to the convention. 


Items from Committee on Constituent Synods 


The outstanding item from the report of this com- 
mittee was the presentation of the formal application 
of the Icelandic Synod for membership in the United 
Lutheran Church in America, with recommendations 
which were adopted. We quote as follows: 


“Your committee has examined this constitution to- 
gether with the accompanying correspondence and is 
happy to recommend that it be approved as satisfac- 
tory. We further recommend that the synod’s applica- 
tion for admission to the United Lutheran Church in 
America be submitted to the Church in convention 
with the Executive Board’s approval and recommenda- 
tion that the United Lutheran Church in America, in 
convention assembled, welcome the Icelandic Synod 
of North America into its membership, and seat its 
delegates or commissioners as members of the Omaha 
Convention. 

“We further recommend that the Board of American 
Missions be requested to begin consideration of the 
Home Mission needs of this body.” 


Items from the Committee on Boards and Committees 


The chief items from the committee were recom- 
mendations: 


That the month of June be assigned to the Board of 
Deaconess Work in the Calendar of Causes. 

That a request from the Board of Foreign Missions 
concerning policy in deaconess work in India be 
granted. 

That the new constitution for the Women’s Missionary 
Society be approved, with a few suggested changes. 
That an official statement concerning the Department 
of National Lutheran Welfare be received from the 
National Lutheran Council. 


Upon nomination by the Board of American Missions, 
the name of Mr. William Jansen of New York was pre- 
sented and he was elected to fill a vacancy on that Board. 


Special Actions 


The Board gave its most serious consideration to the 
proposed appeal for additional support for foreign mis- 
sions distressed by the war in Europe, and solemnly 
authorized participation by the U. L. C. A. in a joint 
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appeal this fall with other Lutheran bodies for an im- 
mediate contribution of $500,000. It was explained that 
the funds, upward of $235,000, received on the recent 
appeal will soon be exhausted and grave emergencies 
are in sight. In addition to the large missions deprived 
of the support of the churches in Germany, the missions 
supported by the Churches in Finland, Denmark and 
Norway have been added, and the prospect is that care 
will have to be given to the Swedish missions also. The 
responsibility for all of this work can hardly be shared 
by any other than the Lutheran churches in America. 
This appeal will be announced at an early day and will 
be a challenge to the spirit of genuine sacrifice. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Several important matters were discussed and action 
was deferred, or former action referred to the conven- 
tion; for example, The question of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, the question of corporate communion, further 
adjustments in the promotion of The Children of the 
Church and Church Paper Policy. 

A very generous offer of Mr. S. F. Telleen to donate 
his valuable collection of Luther Medals and badges of 
conventions was accepted with hearty thanks, and pre- 
liminary consideration was given to the establishment 
of a Lutheran Museum. 

The next meeting of the Board is to be held in Omaha 
in the forenoon of October 9. 


Beheving Is Seeing 


Staff Writer George L. Rinkliff Reverses Well-known Proverb 


WE HAVE in our synod a number of churches concern- 
ing which the pastors have given—in a rather offhand 
way in most instances—information that may be worth 
pondering. It is possible that many other congregations 
throughout the Church are like them in the respect em- 
phasized in that information. 

These pastors say: “If I point out to my people very 
definitely a concrete situation for which benevolences 
are needed, they will respond; if I talk about a full ap- 
portionment, it seems to go over their heads.” 

The pastors seem aware of frustration. They can 
hardly be blamed if they concede, tentatively, that some 
features of the present-day approach to the subject of 
church benevolences may well be examined for com- 
parison with the way the church did things formerly. 

There was a time, years ago, when each enterprise 
of the church stood independent of all the others in its 
appeal for the support of the individual church mem- 
ber. Foreign missions, home missions, inner missions, 
and educational institutions all had their champions 
among the leaders of the church—men and women who 
were special pleaders, and who seldom said more in 
behalf of any other cause than that they were not 
opposed to such undertakings, and really wished them 
well. 

Perhaps the pastors quoted are encountering the per- 
plexities of a transition from such a state of affairs to 
another and a better one in which the unity of the work 
of the church is emphasized. The United Lutheran 
Church has now come, certainly formally and officially, 
and at least to a considerable degree in actual practice, 
to a new day in such matters. It is naturally difficult to 
live and work in one day and still think in the patterns 
of another day that has been superseded. 


The Church Ahead 

In secular matters, we are living in a day of spe- 
cialization. It may be refreshing to suggest that in the 
work of the church—at least in the matter of financial 
support of the work of the church, as well as in some 
others—we have already passed through the day of the 
specialist, and have come to the time when it can be 
possible to discard divergent specialization for the sake 
of more complete integration. 


Thus, the church is ahead of the world. That hardly 
can be cause for regret. 

Yet the pastors above referred to wonder whether we 
have not taken a blind detour in lessening emphasis 
upon specific causes, and in increasing emphasis upon 
the unified task of the church. They should be com- 
mended for their search for the truth of the matter. 
Perhaps it will help them to take one fact into considera- 
tion. We still lay emphasis upon specific causes. We 
have only grown beyond the idea that any cause of the 
church can be so utterly important as always to exclude 
some other cause from appropriate consideration. 


Dating Supplied 

Today we have the Calendar of Causes—a yearly 
cycle with a time for presenting each phase of the com- 
plete mission for which the membership of the church 
is united. It seems possible that in that cycle there can 
be aid to those pastors in the difficulties they cite. 

Another suggestion may be pertinent, too. Cannot it 
be possible that these pastors have made a discovery of 
value to the whole Church? It may be that they suc- 
ceed in the objective approach to benevolences, and 
have less success with the subjective approach. 

Perhaps the point can be made clearer by illustration. 
A children’s home, one of these pastors told me, is a 


good subject for which to appeal to his congregation. 


He could get them to sit up in the pews, and believe 
they were seeing what the home meant for those chil- 
dren—and consequently what the home meant to the 
people in the pews. He was giving their Christian 
interest a concrete target. 

But, he added, when he preached about giving in 
general, he had to preach against incipient drowsiness 
in his hearers. Apparently they were not interested in 
the theory of giving. 

“Seeing is believing,” is a truism that is not always 
true. We might express the truth more completely by 
saying that believing is seeing. Most of us, when we 
come to believe something, form in our minds a picture 
of, or a symbol for, what we believe. 

The difficulty in preaching what may be called the 
theory of benevolences—at least for many of us—lies 
in our inability to form mind pictures out of what we 
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hear on that subject. The difficulty seems to be a lack 
of mental resources out of which to make the pictures. 

That is what might be called the subjective approach 
to benevolences. Here is the hearer in the pew with a 
mental panorama available, ready to be retouched, am- 
plified and made more vivid by what he hears. But 
the preacher lets that panorama alone for the most part. 
He is not dealing with the seeing function of the mind. 

It seems to me that in such a case, in these days, he 
not only misses an opportunity—he may be evading it. 
He does that, not willfully, but more likely because 
cautious restraint seems advisable. It is well to avoid 
endorsing much that is going on in the world today. 

And still what is going on in the world today has its 
representations in the mental panoramas of the people 
in the pews. They are prone to wonder whether the 
Gospel can do much about what they see in the world. 
Is the church doing anything really effective about such 
matters? and is the church ever going to be able to do 
anything effective about them? 

Dark as these days are, they certainly are not without 
their compensations. When before in the history of 
Christendom has it been possible to answer more ob- 
jectively than now such a question as, “If we don’t do 
anything about carrying the Gospel to people on the 
other side of the world, what can we lose by it?” Has 
there ever been a time when such a question could be 
answered more completely and concisely, in the familiar 
terms of the interests of the average individual in his 
home, his family, his friends, his community, and in 
all else? 

The Answer Is Yes 

When before in the history of America has it been so 
unanimously recognized that the foreign and domestic 
policies of this land should be so closely in accord with 
Christian ethics—an attitude controlled by a Christian 
love of justice, moderation, good will, fortitude, and 
interest in the well being of all others? And cannot 
such an end be most effectively served through more 
intensive evangelization of America? 

Also, when has there been a time when less argu- 
ment was needed to convince the average church mem- 
ber of a futility—the futility of imagining that so long 
as a congregation concerned itself somewhat about the 
inhabitants of the locality in which their church was 
situated, the rest of the world could be safely left to 
unchristian or anti-Christian influences? 

Many people may be too worried these days to think 
long or consistently in a subjective fashion about giving 
as Christians. But in that very state of mind they are 
likely to be receptive to another appruach. They may 
have been very indifferent some years ago to the fact 
that the church was trying to extend its influence into 
the lives of people they would probably never meet. 

Today, however, those distant strangers are part of 
the panorama in the minds of all church members. There 
has never been a time when the membership of all the 
churches of this land have been so unanimously pre- 
pared to welcome the information that Christendom is 
actively and effectively engaged in creating mutual good 
will between all of mankind. It would be difficult to 
imagine a Christian congregation in America in this 
day that would not be intensely interested in hearing, 
how the efforts of their church in that direction can’ 
be more effectively supported. 


THEY CALLED IT PEACE 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


THEY gathered there with threatening sword, 
"Round that table, while cannon roared 

And signed the line, with forced duress, 
Pledging life and all they possess. 


The prophet saw long, long ago 

This coming tumult, war with woe: 
“They cry for peace, for peace,” said he, 
“And though they cry, peace will not be.” 


The ages long have prayed for peace. 
And those whe signed the armistice 
Supposed that this would satisfy; 
But wars go on, and people die. 


O holy Father by Whose grace 

The Lamb of God redeemed our race, 
Send down to us the Holy Ghost 

To tear us from this cursing host. 


Teach man to know he cannot build 

A lasting peace through blood that’s spilled 
On battlefields midst crime and hate. 

O hasten, Lord, e’er it’s too late! 


There is no peace but comes from love; 
And they who strive by force to solve 
The problems of the human race, 

Must learn they’re solved alone by grace. 


No peace contract will ever stand, 
Although it covers sea and land, 
Unless it’s made by friend to friend. 
And this is true, till time shall end! 


These twenty years of growing hate 

Are vengeful years, and aggravate 

An angered race. Wars did not cease. 

WAR NEVER CAN GIVE BIRTH TO PEACE! 


NEW LIFE 


Isn’t it wonderful? You lie down weak, weary and 
worthless. You are burning with fever and a dread 
disease has marked you for death. Your body is pain- 
wracked and hope is gone. Your physician administers 
the miracle medicine and in the morning the fever has 
vanished, the pain gone, and strength and health have 
returned. You are a new being saved from death. The 
pathogenic parasite has been paralyzed. And doesn’t 
the Augsburg Confession say that “sin is a disease 
which causes death”? And isn’t St. Paul saying that 
sin is spiritual sickness, and that there is a way to be 
cured? “Buried with Christ in Baptism and raised in 
newness of life.” Yes, something is done for us in Bap- 
tism—whether we are a baby or a full-grown Baptist. 
Call it “newness of life,” or “regeneration,” or whatever 
you wish, it is the miracle medicine which saves our 
souls from the death of sin. It starts us on NEW LIFE 
WITH CHRIST.—E. R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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New Home for Old People to Be Dedicated 


Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa., Completes Building 


EXPANSION of a notable program of Christian charity 
will be effected tomorrow when a new old people’s 
building is dedicated at the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa. 

The Good Shepherd Home has been built on the 
policy of sheltering needy people who do not meet the 
qualifications of admission to other institutions. Crip- 
pled, blind, or epileptic orphans and destitute children, 
and homeless old people who cannot pay entrance fees, 
are especially the wards of this Home. No racial or 
creedal barriers are taken into account in admission 
of inmates. 

The new building for old people has been constructed 
at a cost of $85,000. A strenuous effort is being made 
to secure the full amount needed for the building before 
the time of dedication. The building contains thirty- 
six rooms, which will triple the capacity of the institu- 
tion in sheltering aged persons. At present there are 
thirty-two old people enrolled. The waiting list num- 
bers about 250. 

Dedication of the building tomorrow afternoon will 
be a feature of the anniversary day program. Addresses 
will be made by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher and the Rev. G. 
Elson Ruff. 

Good Shepherd Home began thirty-two years ago in 
the parsonage occupied by Dr. and Mrs. John H. Raker. 
Dr. Raker was pastor of an Allentown, Pa., congrega- 
tion, and had long considered founding an institution 
especially for the most helpless among needy persons. 
At a moment when Dr. and Mrs. Raker were stricken 
by the death of one of their own children, a call came 
to them to shelter a crippled orphan child. 

(We continue in the words of Dr. Raker’s own ac- 
count, for if ever an institution has been built out of 
the personal devotion of one shrewd, loquacious and 
great-hearted individual, it is Good Shepherd.) 

“After the funeral Mrs. Raker and I sat in our home 
alone, broken-hearted, and probably a little rebellious. 
‘Oh, Lord Jesus,’ I said, ‘it is so dark. We cannot feel 
Thy guiding hand.’ The doorbell rang. It was the post- 
man. There was just one letter that afternoon. A friend 
wrote pleading for a crippled, orphan child who had 


no home. Her name was Viola, the same name as the 
child we had just buried. ‘Has the Lutheran Church 
no home for a crippled orphan child?’ the letter asked. 
I said to Mrs. Raker, ‘We must take this Viola right into 
our home, where our 
Viola was taken out.’” 
Viola was the first of 
700 afflicted and distressed 
children and 125 old peo- 
ple who have come to the 
Home in the years since. 
A larger house was soon 
secured for a growing 
family, and finally a well- 
located institution took 
shape. The Home has 
assets now of $400,000 in 
buildings and $275,000 in 
endowment. It has three 
farms which furnish much 
of the produce needed at 
the Home. There is a 
budget of about $5,000 a 
month for maintenance. 
No synod exercises direct 
control over the Home, 
and no appropriations are 
received regularly. The 
appeal is broadcast 
widely, with surprisingly 
generous response. 


At Good Shepherd, a 
penniless old woman finds 
a home; a crippled child 
receives care, training, and 
love; a young man con- 
demned for life to a 
wheelchair takes lessons 
in art. 
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Miracles of help and healing result in the lives of 
many terribly crippled persons who have been in the 
Home. Persons afflicted apparently hopelessly have been 
rehabilitated for useful lives. 

Dr. and Mrs. Raker are particularly fortunate in their 
son Conrad Weiser Raker who, following his ordination 
in 1937, has become assistant superintendent of the 
Home. 


THE TITHER 


TuIs is a story of a member of our congregation who 
by personal toil on small income has reared a family, 
paid the rent, and during all has never failed to pay the 
tithe unto the Lord. This tither has always believed 
with the thousands of other tithers that God would 
fulfill His promise, “Bring ye the whole tithe into the 
storehouse that there may be food in my house and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” Just recently this tither asked your pastor 
to call, which he did, and was informed that a consider- 
able sum of money had come into the tither’s possession 
and that 10 per cent of it would be set aside for the 
work of the Kingdom, and the pastor was asked to make 
distribution of the same. Already $400 has been placed 
in the pastor’s hands, $100 of which has already gone 
to the new building for the Home for the Aged at 
Tabitha, and in due time the remainder will be expended 
in keeping with the wishes of the donor. This is not all; 
nearly as much more is to come. This tither is insistent 
upon this one thing—that the name shall be kept from 
the public. We are telling this story that others may 
know about the faith of this consecrated Christian who 
believes implicitly in the promises of God. We pray 
that others may follow this example and prove God as 
He requests. The abundant blessing which will follow 
will be both spiritual and material. Of this we are 
very certain—Editorial in the Wichita Light. 


MORNING PRAYER 


O Lorp Gop, our Father, we give Thee thanks for 
Thy protection, and for the rest and sleep we have had, 
and for all the comforts of this opening day. 

May our eyes always be directed to Thee in loving 
confidence; preserve us from nervous fears and appre- 
hensions, from anxiety and foreboding; help us to be- 
lieve that Thou carest for us, and to cast all our care on 
Thee. Help us to trust Thee for others as well as our- 
selves, and in simple faith to commit all dear to us to 
Thy protection and guidance. 

Give Thy blessing to all nations. Grant us peace and 
plenty; provide for the poor; preserve us from over- 
much luxury and self-indulgence; put forth Thy power 
against drunkenness, and violence, and dishonesty, and 
uncleanness; let not superstition prevail among us. 
Rather, grant that Thy pure word may influence, more 
and more, both high and low; and that by the power 
of Thy Spirit the truth may prevail mightily. 

Hear us, heavenly Father, for Christ our Saviour’s 
sake.—Francis Smiley, Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
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“RFRIEND, GO UP HIGHER!” 
By Ted Hart 


Ort should we think of the great festal Day, 

Of the souls of God’s saints in splendid array. 

Only the humble and lowly in heart 

Of the mass of mankind will He then set apart! 
Snatched from the maws of the mists and the mire, 
Voice will be heard, saying, “Friend, go up Higher!” 


Thus, like the sick one, we too shall be healed, 
Penitent, humble—sins all revealed. 

All the poor pride the proud Pharisees limned, 
All that their ego so sadly bedimmed, 

Will but re-echo Christ’s fondest desire, 
Saying to each of us: “Friend, go up Higher!” 


TO MYSELF 


THE priest cried to the multitude assembled in the 
temple court, saying, “Praise the Lord.” Those par- 
ticipating in the festival repeated his cry, one to the 
other, “Praise the Lord.” Even the Psalmist takes it up, 
directing it not to others but to himself, “Praise the 
Lord, O My Soul!” 

St. Paul said that you can be a law for yourself, can 
hold up before you what God’s commandment requires, 
admonishing and encouraging yourself to do it. As I 
can be law for myself, so I can be an evangelist for 
myself, can and ought to hold up for myself Him “who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities: who healeth all thy dis- 
eases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies.” 

When I become my own evangelist, my conversation 
with my soul begins and ends thus, “Praise the Lord, O 
My Soul!” It is necessary that an evangelist visit my 
soul and incite it to God’s praise. 

For my soul bears many kinds of burdens and has 
only weak shoulders. It cleaves to the body, and the 
body strongly entices it. The soul knows its own need 
and its own guilt, and they weigh heavily upon it. The 
soul has many desires and would gladly have wings 
that it might hasten to attain that it desires. In all of 
this the soul neglects God’s praise. Therefore take care 
that your soul shall not deprive itself of the evangelist. 
It need not wait for the church bells to ring or for the 
Gospel to be preached from the pulpit or for a mission- 
ary to come. You yourself ought to be the evangelist 
of your own soul. Hold before it the Divine Word 
which shows God’s grace and which exhorts it saying, 
“Praise the Lord.” 

When you thus admonish your own soul with the 
Gospel, it will respond, and from the command, “Praise 
the Lord,” there will arise in truth and in faith God’s 
praise.—Schlatter’s Andachten. 


“Te Christian spirit cannot survive without the 
church—any more than a man’s spirit can survive in 
this world without his body.”—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 


“Force is the shortest cut, but not the shortest road 
to reach one’s objective. Force must constantly be re- 
enforced, and what needs to be re-enforced is weak.” 

—George M. Lamsa. 
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Beautiful Saviour 


Man has been endowed with a sense of beauty. Even 
the dullest of us have been stirred and awed by all 
manner of lovely things. A simple bouquet of flowers 
that someone has given us humbles us by their love- 
liness. 

Man has been overpowered by the grandeur of nature. 
The mighty, flowing rivers, the beautiful Ohio, the 
majestic St. Lawrence, the mighty Mississippi, have seen 
generations of mankind pause on their wooded banks 
lost in admiration and wonder. The rushing, torrential 
Niagara, the Grand Canyon, the towering redwood trees 
of California have played their proper roles in exalting 
the spirit of mankind above the ordinary, everyday 
existence of the brute beast. 

We might pass all this by, were not man himself also 
a creator of beauty! In his better moments, he has from 
ancient times adorned his dwelling, the roadside shrine, 
and the marketplace where he meets his fellowmen. 
Of all places that he has sought to beautify, none has 
seemed more desirable for him than the altar, the tem- 
ple, the church and the cathedral. Even among re- 
actionary groups, such as Puritans, Quakers, and 
Shakers, beauty was unconsciously achieved, not in the 
outward formal decoration of any object, but in the 
fine proportions, in dignity and simplicity. The white 
church on the New England green is just as much a 
thing of beauty, and consequently a joy forever, as the 
gilded domes of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. 

In the creation of the beautiful, man gives expression 
also to his search for God. Clay, stone, bronze, marble, 
pigments and canvas are his ways of expressing aspira- 
tion, deep longing and the hunger for God. Music tells 
of his yearning for an unseen world. The history of the 
noble arts is the history of the spirit’s march to God! 

Of course the taint of sin is often discernible in the 
art of man. For that reason, art does degenerate and 
show the evil influence of unbelief. It depicts the strug- 
gle, often more eloquently than words, of the lower, 
sinful nature that keeps man from God. In fact, it is 
very doubtful whether atheism can create art-forms or 
whether its artistic life is not that of a beggar and a 
borrower. 

It ought to be very clear that unselfishness, honesty, 
generosity, sincerity must rule the heart of man when 
he seeks the beautiful; for in seeking the beautiful, he 
seeks God, lest haply he may find Him. 

There is another way of looking at this. God came to 
man and the path of His coming was that of beauty. 
It was heralded in an angels’ song. It was revealed in 
an ideal form in the Person of Jesus Christ. His words 
were not only weighted with wisdom, they were lev- 
itated by grace. Even His death of suffering so fully 
revealed the beauty of God’s holiness that the rays of 
His cross have been a blessing to the world. Whenever 
you and I have before us the Christ-ideal, made real in 
Jesus of Nazareth, we remember the words of the 
prophet, “Mine eyes shall see the King in His Beauty.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion................ Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible...........ccccccscsesseseses 

Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions 


During the month of July they will be contributed by Pastor Benjamin 
Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 


See Sais 


One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to enquire in his temple. Psalm 27; 4 


“Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy house, and 
the place where thine honour dwelleth.” 


% * * 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: 


and establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou it. Psalm 90: 17 


“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


* % * 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth sal- 
vation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! 

Isaiah 52:7 


“Let the beauty of Jesus be seen in me! 
All His wonderful passion and purity. 
O Thou Spirit divine, 
All my nature refine 
Till the beauty of Jesus be seen in me.” 


* * * 


Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath 
shined. Psalm 50: 2 


“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King. God is known in her palaces for a Refuge.” 


* * * 


Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil not, 
they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 


St. Luke i227 


' “The response of man to the beauty of nature awoke 
almost with the waking of his soul, and it was allied 
with faith By a sure instinct the earliest thinkers 
divined that beauty is a mediator between flesh and 
spirit, a path to God, a gate opening into the true and 


the good.” 
# % # 


The glory of young men is their strength: and the 
beauty of old men is the grey head. Proverbs 20: 29 


“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou Who changest not, abide with me.” 
* # * 


Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty: they 
shall behold the land that is very far off. 
Isaiah 33:17 


“Beautiful Saviour! 

King of Creation! 

Son of God and Son of Man! 

Truly I’d love Thee, 

Truly I’d serve Thee, 

Light of my soul, my Joy, my Crown.” 
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end i ations 


God’s house ought to be pleasing to the eye as well 
as adaptable to the needs of a Christian congregation. 
That explains the time, the talent, the energy and the 
wealth expended on the erection of the great cathedrals 
of all lands. That is the reason that the United Lutheran 
Church’ has a Committee on Church Architecture. 
Beauty is an outward symbol of invisible grace and 
loveliness. Beauty is also an expression of correct think- 
ing, and an indication of a right proportion. 


Socrates prayed that God should make him beautiful 
in the inner man. How much more fitting is this prayer 
for the Christian, whose Saviour is more glorious than 
the Seraphim and more magnificent than the Cherubim! 
To be beautiful in the inner man is for the Christian to 
be Christlike! It is a long and slow process, a growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of God’s truth. 


The prophet looked with undimmed eyes to that afar 
off. He looked beyond the cross to the crown. He looked 
beyond the affliction of God’s servant with the marred 
visage that none desired. He looked at the suffering 
Messiah and then beyond to that time when God highly 
exalted Him, giving Him a Name above every name. 
He saw the Christ of glory, revealed in His followers. 


Jerusalem, the Psalmist declared, was the city of the 
great King. That accounted for its beauty more than 
its situation, its temple courts and palaces. Before and 
since the time of Jesus other cities have excelled Jeru- 
salem in external splendor and magnificence. Yet no 
other city has held the affection of millions, for in Jeru- 
salem Jesus walked and talked, recalling His hearers to 
the God of love and peace. 


God had already awakened the consciousness of man 
for Nature’s beauty long before He sent Jesus into the 
world. Yet the Master added a new note, allying it with 
God’s care and protection. The lilies of the field and the 
fowls of the air, living in a carefree trust, made men 
more and more conscious that this is God’s world. 


Like wheat, white and bowed ready for the harvest. 
God prepares us for the time He shall take us unto 
Himself. We shall be humble because experience has 
been a wise teacher, prepared because the trials of this 
life have led us closer to God, and ready because the 
added years have made us eager to enter into the joy 
of our Lord. What the strength of youth failed to do, 
the weakness of old age accomplished, because God 
added a full measure of strength and grace. 


There are many things I do not know about heaven. 
But one precious thing I know: I shall see my King in 
His glory. That is the glorious assurance that I need in 
this world. Having this, I may lack all things and yet 
possess everything. 
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Beauty 


Beauty is one of the forms of God’s Spirit, a friend 
of religion and a companion of Christ. It is more than 
mere decoration, more than the frosting on the cake, 
more than the veneer upon the wood, more than Horace’s 
purple patch upon a humble garment. It is ripeness, 
soundness, maturity, perfection. Knowledge carried up 
into beauty is wisdom, culture and refinement; life in 
full bloom is the beauty of holiness. Religion must be 
beautiful, and the beauty must be incarnate in the soul 
as red is in the rose, its native color and form. So also 
of society; it should be a kingdom of moral taste. The 
ruin of Greece came not from the bad influence of 
beauty, but from the absence of all else. A poem is as 
useful as a plow, for if man has no love of beauty he 
needs no clothes but a shroud, no home but a hut. 
Beauty is utility in full bloom.—David Swing, Poet- 
Preacher, by Joseph Fort Newton. 


DRAWN FROM THE SUN 


THE word lilies in the Gospel is a word that may be 
so interpreted as to include all flowers, and the flowers 
are found in their proper places. They are where they 
were meant to be, if they are growing properly; not 
only so, the flowers are working in harmony with great 
laws. Every flower draws its beauty from the sun: the 
flower roots itself in dark places, and prays with open 
face for the great light, and holds itself out with a gra. 
cious willingness to catch every drop of dew that it can 
hold. So we must be in our proper spheres, in our right 
relations: we must keep the economy of life and nature 
as God has established it, then we shall truly, with a 
wide and healthy wisdom, behold the fowls and consider 
the lilies—These Sayings of Mine, Joseph Parker. 


I THINK there can be but few who more truly feel 
than I that this is a world of bliss and beauty; that is, 
that bliss and beauty are the end, the tendency of crea- 
tion; and evils are the shadows that are only the condi- 
tions of light in the picture.—George Eliot. 


A HOUSE FOR THE SOUL 


To GET peace, if you want it, make for yourselves 
nests of pleasant thoughts. None of us yet knows, for 
none of us has been in early youth, what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thoughts—proof against all 
adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble his- 
tories, faithful sayings, treasure-houses of precious and 
restful thoughts which care cannot disturb, nor pain 
make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us—house. 
built without hands, for our souls to live in. 

—John Ruskin. 


A PRAYER 


O Erernat Father, Who dost know the meaning of 
life that our minds seek to know and dost understand 
its mystery when our feeble spirits falter: help us to 
attain more of the stature of Jesus Christ, granting us a 
fuller pertion of His Spirit. Reveal in us something of 
His beauty that day by day our lives may shine like 
beacons in a weary world. In His Name, we make this 
petition. Amen. 


THE LUTHERAN 


P lainly Stated 


U. L. C. A. Board of Education Says Briefly 


The Board of Education is a faithful steward of monies 
received from the Church. During the past year the 
expenditures amounted to $102,054.30. This sum was 
distributed as follows: 


Grants in Aid to Seminaries and Colleges.$55,655.35 
Grants in Aid to Student Centers.............. 16,732.98 
Expenses, including office, clerical service, 

salaries, travel, printing, and provision 

AOE FOE DLOOIEIION iv wimstraedchesariecssteehinns ee 29,665.97 


From another angle this sum was expended approxi- 
mately according to the following percentages: 


Grant and service to Institutions .............05 59.00% 
Grants and services to Student Centers........ 27.00% 
Promotional va. ee eel 8.50% 
Administrationit asses atari ean 5.90% 


In light of the small amount of the money handled, these 
percentages are significant. 


I. The Needs of the Board of Education 
There is need of an annual income in the amount of 
at least $250,000, which should be distributed as follows: 


To Colleges and Seminaries..........cccccssseeeesees $160,000 
StudertsWork seventeen 65,000 
Promotion and Research ........scssccessesrreess 15,000 
Administration; tween asset 10,000 


The income to this Board from the apportionment in 
1938-39 was only $89,100. The largest amount ever re- 
ceived was $129,625 in 1929-30. 

The above estimate of needs was arrived at after con- 
sidering the requests of the institutions and the student 
centers and has been approved by the staff and the 
Board, 

Our colleges and seminaries are not adequately sup- 
ported by the Church, including all gifts from all 
sources. If these institutions are to be kept up to high 
standards so that they command the respect of students 
and the public, much larger sums of money must be 
given each year. 

Three of our colleges lost certain accreditation during 
the past two years which could have been prevented 
by more money. Other colleges are either not accredited 
or are on the borderline of losing accreditation because 
of the financial situation. Our institutions must be 
accredited if we expect our Lutheran students to attend 
them. 

The Church in convention at Columbus requested the 
Board of Education to give more attention to the train- 
ing of men for bi-lingual ministry, but did not supply 
the additional funds needed for that responsibility. 

Our Church should have a more intensive program 
of student work. This is impossible with the present 
income. 


II. Other Lutheran Groups More Adequately Support 
Their Educational Work 
During the year 1938-39, the Augustana Synod con- 
tributed to four colleges the sum of $95,611, which is 
17% of their total educational expense of $580,440. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church in America con- 
tributed to its five colleges $128,856, which is 19% of 
the educational expense of $675,071. 

The American Lutheran Church contributed to two 
of its colleges the sum of $53,752, which is 56.7% of the 
educational expense of $94,807. 

The Danish Lutheran Church contributed to Dana 
College $13,889, which is 34.6% of the educational ex- 
pense of $40,038. 

On the other hand, the United Lutheran Church, 
through the Board of Education, the Synods, and indi- 
viduals contributed to our fourteen colleges the sum 
of $165,878, which is only 9.5% of the total educational 
expense of $1,725,134. 

If the United Lutheran Church had given to its col- 
leges in the same manner as the above mentioned 
groups, it would have given at least $292,109. 


III. The Destiny of a Church is Determined by its 
Educational Vision 

If a church does not adequately support an educa- 
tional program, it will not possess a desirable type of 
leadership for its own work. A church which does not 
have an adequate leadership eventually declines, 

If colleges and seminaries are to be kept close to the 
Church, the Church must maintain a definite interest 
in them. Many cases are at hand where denominations 
have lost colleges because of inadequate support. 

Our colleges and seminaries are pleading for a larger 
financial support in order that they may serve better 
the interests of the Church in every way. Back of 
world missions, American missions, social missions, the 
parishes—in short, back of the whole program of the 
Church—is the educational program. 

The greatest challenge to the Church is to develop 
and to intensify its educational program. 


To say, “I go to church on Sunday,” is a confession of 
greatness. Venturesome kittens sometimes come to 
church to break up a solemn meeting and friendly dogs 
will follow their masters into church; but when a man 
enters the doors of a church he reveals his higher nature. 
He has heavenly aspirations. He was made to com- 
mune with God, and is restless until he finds this rest 
through worship of God.—Allen Duncan. 


Wuat is more worth a man’s time than a Christian 
church? It adds to the interest of a club or social center 
the glory and power of religion. It is enriched by the 
inspiration of music and the beauty of art. It brings 
together in democratic friendship both sexes, all ages, 
and all sorts and conditions of men. It tends to fuse 
classes into a Christian brotherhood, anticipating the 
civilization that is slowly building on the earth. It is a 
community agency and teaching center for a Christian 
social order in which exploitation and war shall be no 
more. Its horizons are to the ends of the earth wherever 
missions carry the gospel, and its fellowship is in the 
Seen and Unseen, in Time and Eternity.—W. M. Tippy. 
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C7, Prethron in rn pis | 


Archbishop Kaila Discloses Post-war Situation of His 


Church and People 


Tue Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland is a folk 
church in the most comprehensive sense of the word; 
96 per cent of the population of the country are mem- 
bers of it. Every member of age has the same right to 
participate in its administration. The congregations 
may by virtue of the free voting of their members elect 
their clergymen and other congregational officials and 
trustees. The church has its own administrative board, 
bishops’ councils and bishops, and its own democratic 
diet or church congress, of which the laymen have a 
considerable majority. Only the church finances are 
supervised by the state. 

The Church of Finland is thus ideally independent, 
not; however, “a state in a state,’ but instead, the in- 
dependent state of Finland is throughout ecclesiastical. 

The Church of Finland has been in such a favorable 
situation that the whole Finnish people have partic- 
ipated in it. The strong religious awakening movements, 
pietism, the Laestadio-Lutheran Belief, evangelicalism, 
have profoundly affected all classes of people. In addi- 
tion to these, different religious associations and socie- 
ties have acted in behalf of the church. 


The Church in the Lives of the People 

It is true, therefore, that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland plays an important part in the lives 
of the Finnish people. Evidence of this is the fact that 
the people evacuated from the districts ceded to Russia 
are not as eager to retain the communities of Karelia 
as they were before, but instead they most fervently 
wish to maintain their former congregations at their 
new places of residence. 

The foreign countries have greatly admired the brave 
and unanimous decision of the Finnish people as a small 
nation to defend its liberty by force of arms against 
gigantic superior forces. Overflowing praise has been 
accorded the heroism of the Finnish people. 

It has been a wonder to the Finnish people them- 
selves that they who suffered greatly in the war of free- 
dom in 1918 could react so strongly and unanimously 
at the moment when real danger threatened their free- 
dom, and could manage so well in the war that lasted 
more than three months against crushing superior forces, 
that the invaders did not succeed in taking possession 
of a single town in Finland. 

It is characteristic that in the motto of the Finnish 
people during the war, “In defense of the religion, the 
homes and the fatherland,’ the religion of the fathers 
stands first. This war was throughout characterized as a 
religious war. The unprecedented occurrence in the 
history of mankind—namely, that all the inhabitants 
of the territories that were given to the conqueror in 
the treaty, to the very last man and woman, the old and 
the young, left the places where they had lived for hun- 
dreds of years, their fathers’ hereditary possessions. 
their homes and homesteads, and moved of their own 
free will to the main part of their native country that is 
still independent, where they could be free, and worship 
God—can thus be easily explained. 
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This hard fate of the 
people of Karelia, about 
one-half million evac- 
uated without means 
and employment sub- 
ject to the care of a 
nation of three and 
one-half millions, that 
has fallen a victim in an 
aggressive war and lost 
more than one-tenth of 
its territory, its prop- 
erty and sources of in- 
come, has resulted in 
great difficulties. 

In addition to the losses and difficulties of the State, 
there are also those of the Church and Christian organ- 
izations. Not even the most fundamental needs of the 
Finnish Church in its work of rebuilding can yet be 
given. Nor can it be known what material sacrifices 
the people, who are in financial difficulty on account of 
the war, can make themselves. Perhaps the material 
losses of the territory ceded to Russia will best explain 
the present needs of the Church. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church lost the territories 
of 45 congregations entirely, half of the territories of 7 
congregations and parts of the territories of 17 congre- 
gations. The value of the churches in the territories 
ceded to Russia amounts to at least 70,000,000 marks, 
the value of the parsonages and the houses of the con- 
gregations to about 40,000,000 marks and the value of 
the landed and wooded property to more than 200,000,000 
marks, a total of more than 310,000,000 marks. There 
were altogether about 450,000 members in these con- 
gregations. They met the costs of the administration of 
their congregations and paid the salaries of the church 
authorities, but now after having lost everything they 
will scarcely be able to pay their taxes for several years. 
There were in the congregations in question 87 ministers 
and 53 cantor organists, whose salaries amounted to 
about five and one-half million marks a year. The reten- 
tion of the same number of workers is absolutely neces- 
sary. Really it ought to be augmented, because the 
evacuated congregations have had to be placed so widely 
that the distances in the bigger parishes may be from 
50 to 100 kilometers. 


ARCHBISHOP ERKKI KAILA 


Achievements During Independence 

During the independence of our country the Church 
of Finland has made notable achievements. New 
churches were built and old ones were repaired. The 
Christian working methods of the congregations have 
constantly improved. The Church had a substantial 
treasury of its own, contributed by the rich congrega- 
tions. From that treasury 70 to 80 congregations with- 
out adequate means have been supported annually. 
Financial assistance from this treasury has now also 
been given to the evacuated Karelian congregations. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE ICELANDIC SYNOD 


THE recommendation of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America that the Icelandic 
Synod be received at the coming Omaha Convention 
will doubtless receive prompt and favorable action. 
THE LUTHERAN considers it a privilege to forecast a wel- 
come to the new brethren and to assure them that their 
connection with the U. L. C. A. is deemed a happy 
conclusion of negotiations extending over several years. 
What was begun in Japan, where Missionary Thor- 
laksson labors in cordial fraternal relationship to our 
missionaries, has a glorious conclusion in the home 
bases of the two groups; that is, in Canada and the 
United States. 

With the modest evaluation on the Icelandic group of 
congregations which President Olafson has expressed 
in this issue, we are not in agreement. It is true that 
the numerical strength of the synod is not great, but 
their fidelity to the faith of the Church is the more 
commendable because it has not been dissolved by dif- 
ficulties in maintaining it in the hardships of pioneer 
life, nor has it been deprived of positiveness through 
compromises with non-Lutheran neighbors. The advent 
of this synod will have a stimulating effect upon the 
U. L. C. A.’s membership, whose ecclesiastical institu- 
tions have the stability of age and some of seniority’s 
fixations. 

We believe the Icelandic Synod will also contribute 
to the ecumenical qualities of the Lutheranism existent 
in the United States and Canada to a degree not found 
elsewhere. It is, of course, inevitable that the language 
of the country and the traditions of nation and race 
shall sooner or later become the language and traditions 
of the Church. But Christianity is not in its true sub- 
stance partial to the language by which its revelations 
of God’s will for man are expressed. On the contrary, its 
message seeks expression in every form of human 
speech and its standards of duty and fellowship foster 
no discrimination among races and nations. It does not 
even demand a universal wording for its sacred Scrip- 
ture. The Holy Spirit does not exclude potency from 
the Word of God because it appears in other than the 
Hebrew and Greek languages. 

In the United States and Canada one of the Church’s 
privileges has been the demonstration of the power and 
adaptability of the Gospel of Christ. We do not require 
the use of Latin to conserve the verities of divine revela- 
tion nor to create ties of fellowship among believers. 
The arrival of the Icelandic Synod in our family of 
churches will prove that we continue in the divine favor. 


HEALING, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


On July 19, the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester died, 
having reached the unusual age of seventy-eight years. 
The Associated Press in reporting his death gave him 
a position among benefactors in the United States and 
applied to him the words, “Episcopal clergyman, author 


and philosopher who was widely known for his leader- 
ship of a movement for Christian-mental healing.” We 
quote further from the A. P. report because we can 
thus most easily lead up to editorial comments which 
we desire to make. 


“A psychologist, with a broad knowledge of med- 
icine, Dr. Worcester perceived the need for psy- 
chiatric treatment thirty years ago. He became the 
founder of the ‘Emanuel Movement’ for Christian 
application of psychotherapy to nervous and other 
disorders and traveled widely to assist other clergy- 
men in ministering to their parishioners.” 

The “Emmanuel Movement” excited great interest 
for a time, beginning in the early part of this century. 
It was a combination of religion, psychology, and pas- 
toral personality which arose in Boston. Dr. Worcester, 
for years pastor of a downtown church in Philadelphia, 
had accepted the call of Emmanuel congregation in Bos- 
ton, and in the course of his parish visiting found the 
combination of physical illness, mental depression, and 
spiritual helplessness which every minister of the Gospel 
meets in his work in the homes of his parishioners. To 
the three illnesses above cited was added in some in- 
stances the handicaps of extreme poverty. 

We personally became acquainted with the movement, 
though not with Dr. Worcester, through a navy doctor 
stationed in Boston and doing medicai research work 
there. He described to us results obtained among tuber- 
cular patients and gave us the impression that among 
many quite thoroughly orthodox physicians the fact is 
accepted that psychology and religion are not foes and 
may be aids to medicine. Dr. Worcester’s methods of 
treatment, perhaps because of his insistence on medical 
examination and care prior to and along with his min- 
istrations, were commended by these M.D’s. 

A factor in the situation that may have induced Dr. 
Worcester’s practices could be that which Christian 
Science supplied. Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of 
that cult, was then living, and the sect was attracting 
wide interest. Naturally members of the medical pro- 
fession are skeptical on the Mary Baker Eddy philosophy 
of healing. Also, one recalls that psychology had reached 


‘the status of a science and Dr. Worcester was recognized 


as an authority in its theory and in using “suggestion” 
in connection with the cure of disease. He wrote several 
books, one of which reached us for reading. 

It is our present opinion that in the years 1890 to 1910 
the doctrines and practices of Christianity, as they were 
conservatively known and used in the Protestant 
churches, found themselves opposed by two influences. 
One of these was largely of university origin. What 
previous generations of students had known as Mental 
Philosophy now became Psychology, and back of the 
change of name was the emphasis on induction pre- 
ceded by experiments in replacement of the deductive 
processes of thought which were traditional in the fields 
of philosophy. The other competitor to orthodox religion 
was a flood of theories which originated in emotional- 
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ism. They had a remote kinship with self-confidence and 
the best formulated was Christian Science. Concerning 
this the late editor of THz LurHeran, Dr. George W. 
Sandt, wrote, “It is neither Science nor Christian.” 

We are not linking Psychology and Christian Science 
with each other beyond observing that they were con- 
temporary. They have this in common, that both 
achieved consideration because in both there was a 
recoil from the destructive materialism which was com- 
mon after the teachings of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
and other “evolutionists” became widely circulated. 
Heresies (and godless psychology is a heresy) come 
into existence as a recoil from opposite errors or from 
degenerated orthodoxy. 

The Emmanuel Movement never got far beyond its 
proponent, Dr. Worcester. He made no claims for it (in 
so far as we can remember) that exceeded the possibil- 
ities of proper physical, mental, and spiritual ministra- 
tions. He did emphasize food for the hungry and med- 
ical examination, so that physical influences and grace 
obtained by the prayers of believers had that upon 
which to work. We suspect also that Dr. Worcester had 
some unique quality in his own personality that made 
him a convincing teacher and adviser. 


HOW SECTS OCCUR 


THE Emmanuel Movement, as was stated above, 
excited temporal interest but it did not induce a group 
of Christians to leave the churches to which they be- 
longed in order to propagate and perpetuate a new 
party. It seems to us probable that Dr. Worcester suc- 
ceeded in restoring to the attention of the church the 
true and large place of prayer and hope in the sick room. 
Certainly in the Protestant Episcopal Church some 
years ago “the gift of healing” was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. 

But not every leader is willing to suffer absorption. 
Most of us enjoy the glow of prominence, and under its 
warmth we reach the conclusion that our convictions 
are too sacred and too distinctive to be entrusted to the 
“conservative multitude.” Thus maintenance of a party 
is justified and Christendom gives birth to another sect. 

Sometimes the majority segment refuses to recognize 
the errors into which it has fallen and gets rid of the 
irritation from rebukes by throwing out the critics. 
Under the guise of “discipline,” but really to avoid the 
irritation which is felt when our faults are under fire, 
the nonconformists are ordered out. It is a vicious prac- 
tice, injurious alike to those remaining and to those 
ejected. The group that “holds the fort” is likely to 
grow more and more suspicious of any sort of disagree- 
ment with its tenets. Not convictions but the defense 
of a particular party often becomes their main objective. 
In some instances the only visible activity of some of 
these “conservationists” is their maintenance in loving 
memory of a once living but now long dead leader. Such 
a group is a monument but not a church. 

An apt illustration of what we have in mind has 
occurred in a western city, where “modernist” preachers 
obtained assignment to a large and influential congre- 
gation. The spiritual food offered from the pulpit was 
worse than chaff: it was poisonous. When remon- 
strances were made by conservatives, no heed was paid. 
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Instead a kind of boycott was applied and the orthodox 
were put under pressure and humiliation. Nothing less 
than a new community of believers was possible, and 
it was formed—with the loss of historic traditions. 

Luther is accused of injuring Christendom because 
“he was the father of sects.” Our Catholic friends are 
fond of blaming him and his contemporaries with 
“dividing the body of Christ” and destroying the unity 
of the holy Christian Church. Those accepting the jur- 
isdiction of the Pope are forever bragging about their 
unity in the faith and declaring Lutherans and other 
Protestant groups to be sects. 

But the knife that cut us off was wielded by the 
Papacy. Sooner than correct known and admitted abuses 
excommunication was employed, not to get rid of cor- 
ruptions that had sapped the spiritual vigor of the 
Church, but to get rid of those who demanded reforma- 
tion. Such unity is attainable wherever fear is prev- 
alent. We have it under totalitarian civil government, 
and it existed for a while under Romanism. It justifies 
sectarianism. 

IMPERISHABLES 


Evi times have their own discomforts and discourage- 
ments, but in addition one must acquire patience with 
pessimistic prophecies. There never was a winter with- 
out the forecast that it would last beyond its allotted 
time, and in every social crisis one hears that culture 
is soon to be buried under barbarism. 

In these difficult days, people express great anxiety 
as to the power of Christianity to survive. They seem 
inclined to believe that faith in Christ will die for lack of 
nourishment and cease to count in human affairs. But 
such a disaster will not occur. We must never forget 
that man’s eternal value does not rest chiefly upon what 
he can do for his country or for his neighbor or for his 
farm. Our Lord has His own intentions relative to those 
upon whom His eyes rest, and He does not need per- 
mission from any earthly ruler to make His presence 
felt. Just now a narrative is current about nine men 
of the Finnish army whom the Russian invaders cap- 
tured and sentenced to be shot the next day. The pris- 
oners astonished persons in hearing distance of their 
cell by singing hymns. But why not? The Soviet did 
not determine their relations to Christ and their spir- 
ituality was not a product of their political situation. 
The world does not give us our souls nor can it take 
them from us without our consent. 

Another “Permanent Possession” is the church. That 
is a conclusion derived from the fact that our Lord will 
not permit the suppression of His Gospel by ambitious 
nations and their rulers. And where His word is pro- 
claimed, faith is engendered and faith finds expression 
in fellowship. Believers “flow together” so that the 
church is born wherever two or three are gathered 
together in His name. Here again one confronts a re- 
lationship with God back of which is the will of God 
and not that of man. It is to that will and to that rela- 
tionship that men’s and women’s minds must be directed 
in these days. 

And we need not go to war to find Him. But if we do 
go to war, He will be in reach of the prayers of all who 
call upon Him in faith. For that assertion we have the 
approval of the experiences of the last World War, when 
for weeks communication with absent loved ones was 
via prayer to God. 
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God Reveals Himself 


God’s Glory and Wisdom Are Seen in His Works and Words 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 19. The Sunday School Lesson for August 11 


THE nineteenth psalm is a classic of 
beauty and stateliness in thought and 
language. An Oriental psalmist at his 
best finds evidences of God in nature’s 
grandeur and breaks forth in adora- 
tion. But he knows a fuller revelation 
of God’s glory, for he is acquainted 
with God’s words; and when God 
speaks, He tells more about Himself 
than nature can show. 

Christians have even more, for in 
Jesus they have full revelation of God’s 
glory. Jesus is the Word, the most 
abounding Word, to show us the com- 
pleteness of God. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

The psalmist turned from his exalted 
thought about the works and words of 
God to consider himself. He longed to 
please God. He prayed that his thoughts 
and words might be acceptable to God. 
He trusted God to help him in his 
thinking and speaking so that with 
these he would please God. 


God’s Glory 

God’s handiwork pays tribute to God; 
it is an index of His glory. It was 
natural for the students of nature to 
find traces of God in what they saw, 
and to let their imagination add inter- 
pretations that often were fanciful. 
They personified the things of nature, 
made them vocal with praise to God; 
and in their form and loveliness they 
found God’s matchless glory, or evi- 
dences of it. The psalmist wanted a 
message from nature about God. His 
ear was not keen enough to hear any 
words spoken, yet he was sure that the 
very heavens were telling of God’s 
glory.. He thought the day and night 
vocal with God’s praise. But he knew 
there was neither speech nor language, 
although he was sure that God’s works 
do praise Him. He conceived of a 
larger world than he could see, or 
than had been reported to him. He 
had some notion of “all the earth” and 
the “end of the world.” The sun was 
the marvel of it all in showing God’s 
glory. The sun was great and splendid 
and powerful. Its circuitous course 
through the heavens made it a fit mes- 
senger for God, ever on the move, as 
if seeking to make known its Creator 
to all who could see. Though ruling 
nature, it mingled its power with nature 
in saying, “the hand that made us is 
divine.” So all nature was an illus- 
trated message from God to the God- 
. knowing psalmist. 


God’s Wisdom 


To the psalmist had come God’s 
words, and they had been classified as 
law and statutes and testimony. God 
has a word for man in every form that 
man needs it. However the psalmist 
regarded these words of God, he found 
them filling some need. Souls are up- 
lifted, the unlearned are instructed, the 
oppressed find joy, the uncertain are 
shown the way, the doubtful discover 
God’s unchangeableness. These words 
of God are so pleasant,-so rich. To 
have them is to be in touch with God’s 
wisdom. Though they warn against 
wrong and strictly prescribe the way 
of life, yet they show the way to a 
lasting reward. 

Clearly this psalmist put more stress 
on the words of God than on His works. 
His concern was to obey God’s instruc- 
tion. His soul was uplifted and urged 
to praise as he beheld the glory of God 
suggested in nature, but the life of his 
soul, its nurture, and its guidance came 
from meditation on the words of God. 
So he had both the works and the wis- 
dom of God; these helped him to know 
God. 

Man’s Plea 

But what of the psalmist? How was 
he impressed by this divine revelation 
as he conceived it? A sense of sin came 
over him, but he wondered if anybody 
could comprehend his errors. He 
wanted to render to God fitting praise. 
He wanted to please God. He felt dis- 
qualified, too far beneath God, to hope 
that his words would please God. But 


THINK OF THESE 


UNLESS a man knows the God of the 
Bible, he will not find Him in nature. 


Nature cannot reveal the saving love 
of God for a sinful humanity. 


Our fullest revelation of God’s glory 
is in Jesus Christ. 


Man can have no greater, more holy, 
desire than to be acceptable to God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. The Testimony of the Heavens. Psalm 19: 
1-6. 
T. The Testimony of Revelation. Psalm 19: 7-14. 


W. The Testimony of Humanity. Psalm 8; 1-9. 
Th. Man Is Ged-censcious. Acts 17: 22-28. 


F. A Universal Father. Ephesians 3: 14-21. 
Sat. God. Our Dwelling Place. Deuterenomy 
33: 26-29. 


S. Universal Praise. Psalm 148: 1-14. 
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he had learned to pray. He asked God 
for the help needed to make his medita- 
tions and his words acceptable to Him. 
He was humble; he had nothing to 
commend himself. He leaned hard on 
God and asked for help. It is the earn- 
est longing of a contrite spirit to have 
all he thinks and says well pleasing to 
his God. 

If the psalmist had in mind what he 
had just said (this is not too much to 
assume), we wonder that he doubted 
that his thought and words would be 
acceptable to God. We read this psalm 
and find it well-nigh perfect; it seems 
exquisite in thought and matchless in 
words. But the psalmist was not sure 
that even his best was good enough to 
please God. His conception of God as 
revealed in His works and words was 
so high and holy, so majestic and su- 
preme, that he could not be quite sat- 
isfied with what he offered to God. 
What shall we think of our thoughts 
and words, then? Is any of us ready 
to boast that what we think and say, 
especially when God is concerned, is 
good enough to be acceptable to God? 
If ever we needed help to think straight 
and talk right about God, we need it 
now. 


SEE AND APPLY 


Mucu we know comes to us by see- 
ing; but without this knowledge being 
applied usefully neither we nor others 
are much the richer. For example, the 
psalmist saw much in nature, as we all 
do, but he applied the parade of na- 
ture’s glories to his attempt to under- 
stand God. 

We see much, but much we see is 
never applied to anything to make us 
think more deeply or more clearly. 
Education may emphasize looking here 
and there, at this and that, but fails to 


- connect what is seen with something 


that lays hold on life. 

Just now we are seeing pictures in 
every manner known; it is all done 
well, but this much seeing is not a 
guarantee that we have learned very 
much practically. These remarkable 
picture magazines that try to tell all 
about everything in pictures are doing 
a fine piece of work as far as pictures 
go; but how well are these being ap- 
plied to life? Do the publishers of 
these magazines think farther than to 
attract? Is their noble purpose merely 
to gather these exceptional pictures for 
the education of the public? How much 
practical application are people making 
of these pictures they see? Then, too, 
we think of movies. What of these? 
How much impulse for humanitarian 
uplift and for making the life of the 
“viewers” more useful is considered by 
makers and distributors of movies? We 
are not criticizing, merely wondering. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT ABOUT WEEDS? 
Matthew 13: 24-30; 36-43 


Tuts simple story of Jesus became 
the center of bitter controversy. The 
controversy was due to the attempt, 
often made, to make the parables of 
Jesus teach too much. Parables by their 
very nature must be taken as a whole 
and their intention considered. As soon 
as details of the stories are magnified 
and applied, trouble begins. 

The controversy mainly came through 
applying this parable to the treatment 
of heretics. Should they be rooted out 
and burned? It is easy to see what 
arguments could be raised over this 
parable. In the fire that burned the 
tares was found authority for the fire 
around the martyr’s stake. Even Luther 
suggested that on the basis of this par- 
able the church can only exclude the 
heretics, and not burn them, but the 
state is not under these restrictions. 


The Story 


Before we go on to an interpretation 
of the parable we should review its 
main features. A farmer had sowed 
his field with grain. Jesus would know 
all about this from His life in Nazareth. 
In the night while he was asleep, an 
enemy stealthily entered his field and 
scattered the seeds of weeds. At first 
the growing seed looked the same to 
the farmer, but before long the differ- 
ence between the good grain and the 
weeds became evident. He knew his 
seed had been good and he suspected 
evil work on the part of some enemy. 

Now comes the problem for the far- 
mer. Should he go through his fields 
and root out the weeds? Or should he 
let the weeds and grain grow together? 
The sorting could come at harvest time. 
If he should root out the weeds now, 
he would trample the growing grain. 
Some of the grain would be pulled out 
with the weeds. The injury to the grain 
would be so great that his choice would 
be to wait till harvest. Then would 
come the burning of the weeds. This 
is the substance of the story as Jesus 
told it. What was His purpose? 


The Problem of Evil 


The most satisfactory solution of the 
parable is that Jesus. was answering 
the age-old question: Why should there 
be evil in a world over which a good 
God rules? It was that problem that 
was troubling the world in the days 
when the book of Job was written. 
There the best man of his age suffered. 
He was tempted in every possible way 
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to “curse God and die.” But he kept 
his faith in spite of his suffering. 

All around us we find people ques- 
tioning the providence of God when 
there is so much brutality and injustice 
in the world. Why does not God de- 
stroy the makers of war? Why does 
He not strike with His lightning from 
heaven and wipe injustice from the face 
of the earth? Most of us would like to 
have God’s power for a day. We would 
end the lives of those who menace 
human happiness. We would rush into 
the field of grain and tear out the weeds 
and have a grand time burning them. 
It all sounds so simple; no wonder our 
faith is tried in the knowledge of the 
world’s agony. 


The Hope of Harvest 


The farmer never forgets that the 
harvest is his central reason for the 
sowing. He must weigh the possibil- 
ities very carefully. He dare not allow 
bis hate of the enemy and his anger 
at the tares to lead him to hasty action. 
If he allows his wrath to win, he will 
have a much smaller harvest than if 
he is more patient. He cannot be just 
to the good grain unless he waits till 
harvest time to look after the weeds. 

How does this principle work out in 
meeting evil today? It does not teach 
that we should welcome evil. It does 
not ask us to condone evil. But it does 
suggest that to act with hate and anger 
against evil men, to treat them with ill- 
considered punishment, will mean more 
damage than good. This is illustrated 
with wars to end war. They never will 
end war, but only offer excuse for new 
wars to arise out of the old. Jesus did 
not work that way. He stood before 
Pilate and before Caiaphas and before 
all His enemies with the power to 
thwart their vile plots against Him. But 
He permitted evil to come to its harvest. 

To make evil impossible in the world 
would mean the end of all freedom, of 
all moral responsibility. Unless men 
can sin, there could be no value in 
goodness. Unless there is the ability to 
choose right, there is no merit in living 
right. Unless there is the freedom to 
make wars, there could never be any 
real peace. Weeds must be allowed to 
grow or else nothing worth harvesting 
can grow. To create a sinless world by 
divine power would be to manufacture 
a race of robots, irresponsible and 
mechanical. The very value of the soul 
depends on its test by temptation. 


Bonfires at Harvest Time 
The injustice of this world must be 
viewed in the light of immortality. 


This world will not see all injustice 
righted. Surely there will be many 
weeds pulled before they can come to 
harvest. But they will be weeds that 
can be destroyed without injury to the 
principles of human freedom. It should 
be our business as Christians to weed 
the garden of this world as much as we 
can. Our attitude toward weeds should 
be definitely hostile. But we must 
weigh carefully the measures we take 
against them. 

It is possible to be mistaken in a 
weed. In fact, someone has said that a 
weed is just a good plant out of place. 
What are weeds in some localities are 
cultivated plants in others. Even a stalk 
of corn is a weed in a wheat field. Our 
human wisdom is not so great that we 
cannot be mistaken. One generation 
often lionizes the men that a previous 
generation had fed to the lions. It 
would be taking a great deal on our 
shoulders to be entirely sure about all 
the weeds. Only when we are sure of 
our weeds dare we pull them out. 

There is the satisfaction of knowing 
that justice will be done in the end. If 
this world does not see’ the balance’ 
struck, we must have faith to leave the 
final judgment to life eternal. If the 
good die young, as we are told, we 
must also believe that “to live is Christ 
and to die is gain.” If evil men seem 
to be winning their wars against the 
god, we must leave the final issue to 
God. 

There is a harvest time coming. Then 
there will be bonfires kindled for the 
evil. We cannot like the prospect for 
any human being however evil. Yet the 
belief of Christ is clear with regard to 
the end of sin. It is not nice to think 
of this final judgment. But “weeping 
and gnashing of teeth” is the descrip- 
tion of the Christ “who loved us and 
gave Himself for us.” A weed must be 
a weed, for seed produces its kind. Not 
so an evil man. He can choose whether 
he will be a weed or not. If he decides 
on the weed, then he has kindled his 
own fire. God saves no one against 
his will. 

* * * 
“You stamped on wheat, 
Intending all the time to trample 
tares.” —Browning. 
* * * 


“Wherever God erects a house of 


prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel 
there.” —Anon. 
* * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, Awgust 11. 
Next week, Spades for a Treasure Hunt. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE FAITH BY WHICH THE CHURCH 
LIVES 


By Georgia Harkness. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 1940. Pages 161. 
Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Harkness was the first woman to 
appear as lecturer on the Mendenhall 
Foundation of DePauw University. She 
writes always to a clear-cut outline 
with lucid language and so is a delight 
to read. 

Her message in the present volume is 
affirmative. She is, indeed, aflame with 
vital faith, the faith by which the 
Church lives, “not about which it 
argues.” Within that realm she con- 
siders the aspects which she believes to 
be most vital to Christian experiences 
and the “worshiping community we 
call the church.” Her personal credo 
constitutes her conclusion as to the 
faith by which the Church does live. 
She believes in God, in man, in Jesus 
Christ, in the Kingdom, in the Church, 
in the witness-bearing duty of Chris- 
tians in “the limitless resources of God 
for every situation.” 

There would be those who would feel 
that Miss Harkness is weakest in her 
Christology and strongest when deal- 
ing with her recent worldwide contacts. 
No one could fail to find uplift in the 
spirit with which she faces the current 
situation, and the book rates high as a 
fresh presentation of truth in relation 
to that situation. RaupH D. Hem. 


THE FAITH WE LIVE 


By Albert Edward Day. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1940. Pages 
256. Price, $2.00. 


There is an urgency and vitality 
about Dr. Day’s writing that reveal his 
great sincerity. I have read most of 
his books and found this mark on all 
of them. His theology is much more 
liberal than could possibly satisfy con- 
servative Lutheranism, but no Lu- 
theran pastor could read this latest 
volume without real refreshment. 

“The Faith We Live” could well be 
“The Faith I Live,” for the discussion 
is very personal, frankly so. He seeks 
what Wieman calls “an operational 
faith”: it is more than a faith to de- 
clare. Rightly he begins with concepts 
of God as the object of faith. He finds 
this God revealed primarily in the 
Book, but much more completely re- 
vealed in Jesus. He is tolerant of a 
wide divergence of concepts of God in 
the feeling that each can make its con- 
tribution to the whole. This God in 
Whom he has faith is sturdy, that is, 


just and powerful; One Who seeks man, 
that is, a God of grace; a conquering 
God, that is, the master even of death; 
a companion, that is, our ally and part- 
ner. In these concepts of God he has 
included most of the traditional ideas 
of God that have been long with Chris- 
tianity. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted directly to “The Faith We Live.” 
He makes much of faith as a technique 
for living rather than a system of logic. 
To quote, ““This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 
Faith is just that. Some have inter- 
preted it as ‘the victory that over- 
cometh our theological opponents.’ ” 
(Pages 109.) 

The succeeding chapters discuss faith 
as attitude, dedication, flexibility, then 
proceed to show how faith touches the 
deeper self, affects health, helps to 
manage possessions, regulates human 
relationships, and finally conquers sin. 
In the latter chapters Dr. Day con- 
cludes with suggestions as to the tech- 
nique for the exercise of faith. I 
should hesitate to criticize them with- 
out trying them out, but I have a num- 
ber of reservations as to their practical 
value. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


THE PRAYER PERFECT 


By Harry Rimmer, D.D., ScD. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. 
1940. Pages 176. Price, $1.25. 


The entire volume is devoted to a 
study of the Lord’s Prayer. The author 
prefers that it be called the Disciples’ 
Prayer for obvious reasons. The book 
is popular in style, with many illustra- 
tions from the author’s own experience. 
There is a controversial note struck in 
a number of places, revealing the 
author as a valiant contender for the 
faith. The definitions given the King- 
dom of Heaven and Kingdom of God 
in the last chapter do not convince me 
that there was an essential difference 
in the use of these terms in the gos- 
pels. I should much prefer. a more 
devotional treatment of The Prayer 
Perfect, though this book has its right- 
ful place among the volumes treating 
this inexhaustible prayer. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


THE ROAD TO CERTAINTY 


By Clovis G. Chappell. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 211. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is another series of fifteen ser- 
mons by the Oklahoma Methodist min- 
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ister whose works have been frequent 
in recent years. The subjects chosen 
give a fair insight into the type of ser- 
mon presented: The Great Spy, Major- 
ing on Minors, A Religious Rascal, 
Blame Yourself, How to Stay Young, 
Risk Something. The framework of 
each sermon becomes at times stilted, 
but the content is Biblical in basis and 
evangelistic in appeal. 

The reviewer is not acquainted with 
the contents of Dr. Chappell’s other 
sermon works. But from a first im- 
pression, this volume falls into the 
category of “just another book of ser- 
mons.” Of course, it isn’t intended pri- 
marily for clerical consumption and 
may appeal entirely differently to the 
members of our congregations. 

Witir1am M. Horn. 


A COMMENTARY ON EXODUS 


By Herman J. Keyser, D.D.S. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 1940. Pages 451. Price, 
$3.50. 


This book is well described on the 
jacket as “a commentary consonant 
with the latest scholarly and scientific 
research . . . a critical study of the 
Book of Exodus . . . a comprehensive 
work.” It is also said that the author 
takes “the conservative position.” Dr. 
Keyser authenticates Exodus and re- 
futes the critics (whom he terms “ad- 
vanced liberals”) who would postdate 
it and make it a mosaic of many pieces 
from many times. (No pun is in- 
tended.) 

The last paragraph is a fitting con- 
clusion. “The Mosaic records are thus 
completed. They have withstood errors 
of transcription by scribes in all ages. 
They have been preserved despite fire, 
sword, and persecution, even from 
those who should have been their cus- 
todians. And at long last they have 
been triumphant over the most vicious 
prolonged scholarly attack ever re- 
corded, mainly through the unprej- 
udiced researches of archeologists.” 

The book is a voluminous work. Its 
451 pages cover the forty chapters of 
Exodus and give the exposition of the 
Book by chapter and verse, and often 
word by word. Parallel passages in the 
Old Testament are noted and citations 
in the New Testament are indicated. A 
knowledge of the Hebrew language is 
presumed on the part of the reader, 
although Hebrew words are spelled in 
English letters. The book is a thor- 
ough study of Exodus—one may even 
say a verbal study of the Book. Exodus 
is one of the most important books in 
the Old Testament, and Dr. Keyser’s 
Commentary is a valuable aid to the 
study of it. JOHN W. HorIneE. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MAINTENANCE OF 
COMMUNICATION 


Prayers in Christ’s Name Keep Ties of 
Fellowship Unbroken 


“As for me, God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray 
for you.” I Samuel 12: 23. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago in an 
eastern country which is under the 
control of an alien power, a student 
leader said to me, “Much understand- 
ing in these days must be built upon 
silence.” Into that silence, or all but 
silence, have passed our German 
friends, our Czech and Polish friends, 
our Danish and Norwegian friends, our 
Dutch and Belgian friends. Some 
means of communication may be open; 
the French S. C. M. sent a radio mes- 
sage to the Dutch S. C. M. when a tele- 
gram was no longer possible. Precious 
messages may occasionally come and 
go, but this news sheet will not reach 
many of our friends. They have passed 
for a time beyond the effective range 
of our speech. Shall we allow our 
friendship to fall into forgetfulness and 
decay because the mail has been ren- 
dered irregular and unreliable? 


Fellow Students in War Areas 

As I write “the greatest battle in 
history” is being fought out in the west 
with the infernal engines man has 
created for his own destruction. In the 
east bombing planes, and guerilla 
marksmen are taking their terrible toll 
of human lives. Some of our friends 
of the Federation are caught up in the 
struggle; they are fighting in these 
armies. At heart they are still stu- 
dents, but they cannot join our study 
circles, nor will they have leisure to 
read this news sheet. Shall we just 
leave them there? 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration itself has a machinery of speech 
“The Student World,” this news sheet, 
the letters that come in and out of this 
office, keep us informed of one another, 
of what we think, of how we rejoice 
or suffer. Suppose the machinery 
ceased—and well it might cease any of 
these days because it is so fragile in 
relation to the forces now unleashed 
in the world. What then? Shall we 
allow our whole fellowship to fade 
away in silence? 

“Much understanding must be built 
up on silence.” Can we who talk so 
easily, who argue with such relish, who 
love to frame protests and make our 
positions clear—can we shallow crea- 
tures of a superficial academic world, 
can we use silence? Without interna- 
tional conferences, without corre- 
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spondence, without news in our mag- 
azine columns can we still build under- 
standing? Let us thank God that the 
most creative thing we can do can best 
be done in silence. Are we prepared 
to build up understanding by our 
prayers? 

It is just here that we are challenged 
as never before. Here are our isolated 
friends who are losing heart perhaps 
and wondering if we remember them. 
Here are our friends in the heat of the 
battle, in the temptation of the camp, 
relying upon our help as never before. 
We must not betray our friends; we 
must not “sin against the Lord in ceas- 
ing to pray for them.” 


A Form of Disobedience 

Have we thought of failure to pray 
for our friends as sin? It is not just a 
case of a careless omission; it is a case 
of not putting our faith in God to its 
real test. We say we believe in God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We may put our belief in the right- 
eousness of God as the first argument 
in our case for taking sides in war. our 
belief in the love of God as the first 
argument of our pacifism. But do we 
take the trouble to relate that belief to 
the desperate need of men and women 
who have lost their country, or who 
have turned their backs on the vision 
they once saw at a student conference? 
Ought we ever to say that we believe 
in God without bringing to Him the 
needs of our friends who have been 
caught in the maelstrom of war? 

It is by prayer that our Federation 
has really been built and sustained in 
the past. The machinery is incidental; 
Christian fellowship did not begin with 
the penny post! We may grow apart 
from one another in silence, or we may 
grow far closer in understanding. It 
may be good for us to lose some links, 
if we can learn to forge the strongest 
link of all in Christian prayer. Ought 
we ever to think of the Federation 
without praying for it? 

Prayer irks many of us, and we say 
it is because we think it may be an 
escape. God forgive us the blasphemy. 
If we really prayed, there would be no 
escape. If we really prayed, we should 
be less willing to simplify the issues of 
our day along our pet political, eco- 
nomic, or ideological lines; we should 
find it much harder to be wise, but we 
might find it easier to be immediately, 
courageously obedient. Perhaps the 
present restrictions of the life of the 
Federation may lead us to launch out 
on this adventure. 

Rosert C, Mackig, 
Executive Secretary, World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 
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THE CHURCH OF DENMARK 
NOW 


[From the Ansgar Lutheran] 


WE HAVE received a number of church 
periodicals from Denmark since the 
German occupation. They say nothing 
in criticism of the German occupation. 
It is really remarkable to note the 
spirit with which the people are trying 
to meet this new situation. They refer 
to such passages in Scripture as may 
give comfort to the people. The church 
services go on as usual, but no pub- 
lic meeting can be held in the parish 
houses. The blackouts naturally affect 
the meetings too. The young people’s 
work is also disturbed, and the leaders 
hope that many Christian homes will 
offer to open themselves for the meet- 
ings. The people are asked to read their 
Bibles, and one asks also that the His- 
tory of Denmark be read with interest. 

The people stand together. The in- 
vasion has taught the people that they 
are one, and they are now drawing 
from the great spiritual reserves which 
have been accumulated in Denmark the 
last 1,000 years. Sermons and articles 
encourage the readers to be of good 
cheer. “Do not despair,” is a sentence 
not seldom repeated. Lift up your 
hearts to God, and take care that you 
in no way get out of touch with the 
living God. 

The papers state that the greatest de- 
mands on Danish self-discipline will no 
doubt be made, and the pressure upon 
the whole social and economic struc- 
ture will be a great test for Danish 
strength of character, but people are 
asked to take everything with calmness 
and determination. We quote from 
Berlingske Tidende: “The well-being 
of the fatherland appeals now as never 
before in Danish history to the unselfish 
sacrifice which patriotism is able to 
bring. Such a sacrifice will cause suf- 
fering, but it will be given by the 
trembling heart of Denmark.” 

The economic life must be greatly 
disturbed by this time. On April 14, 
the order was given that no private 
cars were permitted to operate. If the 
cars were not at home they could only 
be driven home via the shortest route. 
All grain products were also counted 
on a certain date, and thus everything 
within Denmark was put under control. 


[The Ansgar Lutheran is the official 
organ in English of the United Danish 
Church in America. Ep.] 


PLANS are nearing completion for the 
realization of 1940’s Promotion Objec- 
tive in the U. L. C. A. A series of 
Youth Rallies in all the synods has 
been scheduled and these will occur 
beginning in September. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


AFTER a very rainy, cool June, the 
summer began in July with its usual 
heat. In some congregations the per- 
centage of participation in church work 
declined with the increase in the per- 
centage of precipitation of perspiration! 
However, congregational activities have 
not ceased by any means. Adult classes 
have been confirmed, attendances have 
increased, and new projects have be- 
gun in spite of heat and the expected 
summer slump. However, fellowship 
rates high on the program in most con- 
gregations. Picnics of all sorts are in 
evidence in almost every parish. 


As we write the youth of the Texas 
Synod are preparing to converge upon 
Cuero to attend the State Luther 
League Convention to be held in St. 
Mark’s Church, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
pastor, July 20 and 21. A banquet will 
provide the opening fellowship Satur- 
day night and an early morning Com- 
munion Service will begin the Lord’s 
Day and the convention proper. At the 
present time the age question is one 
that is troubling the state organization. 
“How old is a Luther Leaguer?” Pos- 
sibly we can settle that in Cuero. 


The Vacation Church School 
provided much learning, play and direc- 
tion to the minds and bodies of our 
children in many congregations. In 
Austin, the Rev. F. W. Kern pastor, 
a staff of 26 teachers and officers, 
directed a school with an enrollment 
of 103, with an average attendance of 
95. In Schroeder-Kilgore Parish both 
congregations enjoyed a school during 
June; the first two weeks in Schroeder 
and the last two weeks in Kilgore. The 
Rev. Carl J. Deithloff is pastor, and 
was director of the school. In Miles, 
Texas, Trinity Church, the Rev. E. 
Rowoldt pastor, a two weeks’ school 
was held. St. Luke’s, San Antonio, the 
writer pastor, enjoyed a four weeks’ 
school with ten teachers, 109 enrolled, 
and 53 average attendance. Trinity, 
Victoria, the Rev. J. M. Schedler pas- 
tor, held a school, as did also Redeemer 
Church, Houston. Unique among va- 
cation schools is the one in St. James 
Church, Wuthrich Hill, near Taylor, 
Texas, the Rev. George Perry pastor. 
Here an entire day is being used for 
instruction with four departments. 
Children of the Church material and 
the new Youth Series material are be- 
ing used. Summer programs with al- 
most vacation Bible school emphasis 
are being held in a number of congre- 
gations. 


Dr. Lewis’ Death Affects Workers’ 
School 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. B. Lewis was a distinct biow to our 


synod. He was to be one of the chief 
lecturers at the coming Lutheran 
Church Workers’ Institute to be held in 
Seguin, Texas, beginning July 29. It 
was a sad shock to many leaders of the 
synod who knew Dr. Lewis personally. 
The Rev. Donald E. Elder of Houston, 
chairman of the Parish Education Com- 
mittee of the Texas Synod, is making 
desperate efforts to supply the big 
vacancy left by the beloved educator. 
Possibly some of the pastors of the 
Texas Synod will be asked to step into 
the breach. This school will be held 
on the campus of the Lutheran College, 
an American Lutheran Church institu- 
tion. Mr. Elder will serve on the staff 
as one of the representatives of the 
1D fel Bed Ge 9-2\ 


The Executive Committee of the 
Women of the Texas Synod, ordinarily 
known as the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, met in Austin recently to plan 
the fall convention of the synodical 
group. The coming convention will be 
held in Austin early in November. 


The Rev. Fred W. Kern represented 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica at the recent synodical convention 
of the Wartburg Synod in Chester, II. 
He also served as master of ceremonies 
at the University of Texas’ baccalau- 
reate service June 2, at which service 
the Rev. Donald Elder of Houston 
preached. 


A sad loss came to our faithful treas- 
urer of synod, Mr. E. C. Vogt of Vic- 
toria in the death of his small son, who 
passed away May 25. 


The ladies of St. Paul’s Church, Kil- 
gore, recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. At a special program, led by 
the pastor, the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, 
Pastors J. M. Schedler of Victoria and 


E. J. Hirsch of Goliad were speakers. 


Each woman present was given a car- 
nation and a miniature gold cross in 
remembrance of the day. 


An Anniversary 


Speaking of anniversaries, the fourth 
does not sound very important, but it 
becomes quite significant when we ex- 
amine the life of First English Lutheran 
Church, Austin, which celebrated its 
fourth this July. A special Founders’ 
Day service was held, with Pastor Vor- 
koper of San Antonio as the speaker. 
The anniversary service was held July 
21 and the anniversary Communion 
Service the twenty-eighth. The first 
public service of this group was held 
July 12, 1936. A week later they ef- 
fected their organization with 43 mem- 
bers. The total charter membership was 
52. To date the baptized membership 
is 468. The fine new church building 
was dedicated September 1939. 
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Grace Church, Houston, has taken a 
new lease on life under the direction of 
the Rev. N. H. Kern. Available seating 
space has become an acute problem. 
During June 24 adults became mem- 
bers of the congregation. Over seventy 
have been received since Pastor Kern 
has been in Houston. 


Mrs. John T. Gillison, whose mis- 
sionary husband recently passed away, 
is spending a while in San Antonio and 
in other parts in Texas, renewing ac- 
quaintances made while she and her 
husband labored to establish several 
Texas missions. Pastor Gillison started 
the congregations in Dallas, Houston, 
and in San Antonio. 


Five more congregations have con- 
tributed toward benevolence this year 
than for the same period last year. Of 
those contributing thirteen have in- 
creased the amounts given. Indications 
point to a larger amount of apportion- 
ment for 1940 than in previous years. 


Co-operation With the American 
Lutheran Church 


After serious consideration by the 
joint committee from the Texas Dis- 
trict, A. L. C., and the Texas Synod, 
U. L. C. A., the Sweetwater-Longworth 
Parish was taken over by the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. The co-operat- 
ing committee on Intersynodical Re- 
alignment of parishes have a number 
of difficult fields under consideration 
which might be served better by the 
other body. The first trade is in favor 
of the American Lutheran Church. It 
is understood that the next merger will 
favor the Texas Synod. In the great 
Texas mission field there are many op- 
portunities for all. It will be excellent 
if the Lutheran bodies working in 
Texas strive to ease each other’s prob- 
lems by re-alignment. This will leave 
our Texas Synod at this writing with 
28 congregatons. Small, but growing. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Once more I am directing the keys 
of my typewriter in our summer home 
in Muskoka, Ontario. A light rain has 
fallen and the air is at its best. This 
spot grows more beautiful with each 
year that passes and I thank God that 
we are able to spend a little time here 
each summer. It is a long motor trip 
from Saskatoon—about 2,100 miles— 
but the trip itself provides delight in 
its geographical education and the 
aesthetic food that it gives. This time 
we could not pass through the United 
States because of their new passport 
regulations, so we took the Canadian 
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Pacific steamer from Fort William to 
Sault Ste. Marie. On the way we at- 
tended the funeral of Dr. Hartig in 
Winnipeg and the Leadership Training 
School at Brereton Lake, Manitoba. I 
was also invited to preach in the Augus- 
tana Synod church in Kenora. A short 
distance east of Kenora we were hailed 
by two hitchhikers. I seldom grant 


rides to hitchhikers, but one of these 


was in soldier’s uniform and the other 
was a young woman. We soon learned 
that they were a bridal couple on their 
honeymoon from Winnipeg trying to 
make Niagara Falls within the soldier’s 
three weeks’ leave and in a condition 
they described as absolutely “broke.” 
We could only take them as far as Fort 
William, but from there they were 
hoping to get a ride on a freight train. 
No money, no luggage! They were in- 
deed on a honeymoon adventure. 


Luther League Camp 


The Summer Camp at Brereton Lake 
was under the direction of the Mani- 
toba District Luther League and was 
the most successful yet held. The or- 
ganization was excellent and showed 
much ingenuity and a very large 
amount of hard work on the part of the 
committee of management. Dr. Helmut 
Lehmann of Trinity Church, Winnipeg, 
was dean of the camp and Mrs. Spohr 
acted as dean of women. Forenoons 
were devoted to lectures and the after- 
noons to rest and recreation. Dr. Paul 
M. Kinports, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America, was the 
chief lecturer and the others were Pas- 
tor Bald, Theological Student E. Hartig 
and myself. George Spohr and Mr. 
Person of Winnipeg had charge of rec- 
reation and swimming, Mrs. Ruccius 
was leading cook and Miss Martha 
Ruccius was entertainment hostess. The 
Rev. Mr. Winters was camp chaplain. 
The camp provided much enjoyment 
and considerable helpful training. 


Our First Icelandic Student 

While in Winnipeg I received the first 
application for attendance at our sem- 
inary in Saskatoon from a student of 
the Icelandic Synod. As is already 
known, that synod has voted to unite 
with the United Lutheran Church and 
will henceforth have a common inter- 
est with us in our theological work. At 
Kenora I was informed by the Augus- 
tana Synod pastor that his synod had 
approved of the resolution presented 
by the Canada Conference urging an 
appeal to the United Lutheran Church 
for the privilege of entering into co- 
operative theological education with us 
in Saskatoon on a basis similar to that 
now enjoyed by the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of Canada. The news 
thrilled me. I was aware that the men 
in Canada desired such an arrange- 
ment. but I had not heard that favor- 
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able action had been taken by the gen- 
eral body. The Lutheran Church in 
western Canada is surely making great 
strides in common practical endeavor 
and I rejoice over the example that is 
being given to the whole Church. 
Friends are rallying to the support of 
our institution, and I am quite sure 
that men and women who are able to 
do so will provide the means to remove 
one great physical handicap from which 
we have suffered throughout our his- 
tory at Saskatoon. We have had no 
water system for our campus but have 
had to haul water by truck for all pur- 
poses. For the sum of $7,000 city water 
can be made available. 


OUR BRETHREN IN 
FINLAND 


(Continued from page 15) 


But under the present conditions these 
resources are no longer sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the poor congre- 
gations. They were used up in less 
than a year and new funds are not 
coming in to the same extent as be- 
fore, because most of the landed and 
wooded property of the church will be 
given to the evacuated Karelian people. 

The state of the Christian associa- 
tions and societies working in the 
sphere of the church is perhaps still 
worse—because many of them either 
lost all their property or a great deal 
of it. Their income has been dependent 
upon free giving. But now the whole 
nation has been made poor by the war, 
and it is therefore unable to contribute 
more than the taxes that are compul- 
sory. 

We wish to give you only a few ex- 
amples of the material losses of the 
free religious work: The Home Mission 
organization of the Church of Finland 
situated in Sortavala, ceded to Russia 
in the treaty, lost all of its property, 
valued at about 30,000,000 marks. The 
duty of this society is to provide church 
books, especially the Bible. This so- 
ciety had the new translation of the 
Bible and the hymnbook, which were 
approved by the church congress, ready 
to be printed when the war broke out. 
Five different sizes of the Bible and 
the hymnbook which were composed, 
and the part already printed, were de- 
stroyed. These losses alone amounted 
to more than one-half million marks. 
The society is now continuing its activ- 
ity with temporary support. 


Deaconess Institutions 
Of the four deaconess institutions of 
the country two were situated in 
Karelia, one in Sortavala, the other in 
Viipuri, both of which towns were in 
the ceded territories. The value and 
the losses of these institutions can 
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easily be understood when examining 
the annual report of the deaconess in- 
stitution of Viipuri for the year 1938, 
when the inventory value of the in- 
stitution amounted to 16,000,000 marks. 
It had an income of 420,000 marks from 
the ‘state, 60,000 marks from the com- 
munity, 12,000 marks from the Church, 
216,000 marks from real estate, 833,000 
marks from the hospital, 196,000 marks 
from the congregations, and incidental 
donations amounted to 76,000 marks; a 
total of 1,814,541 marks. There were 
203 active sisters, of whom 26 worked 
in the congregations of the ceded ter- 
ritories, and 100 at the institution. 
There were 15 training pupils. There 
were 2,049 patients at the hospital. The 
institution lost all of its property, and 
its activity is dependent upon tem- 
porary support. 

Outside of the regular district of the 
war operations, at the home front, the 
Lutheran Evangelical Association of 
Finland had the greatest losses. When 
Helsinki was bombed the office and 
church of the association were badly 
damaged. The losses of this association, 
taking note of those in the ceded ter- 
ritories, have been officially estimated 
at 5,333,378.05 marks. 


Financial Difficulties 


The people of Finland have without 
cause, humanly seen, become involved 
in overwhelming financial difficulties. 
Ruins can be seen everywhere. The 
homes are full of homeless evacuated 
Karelian people. The hospitals were 
still overfull of the wounded. The sur- 
viving heroes are gradually returning 
home, many of them crippled, blind 
and limping, incapacitated for work. 
Everywhere in the cemeteries of our 
churches there are the mounds of the 
graves of our heroes, into which about 
22,000 men that have fought for the 
holiest values are buried. Their widows 
and orphans are left without a provider. 

With this soul-stirring sight fresh 
before their eyes the Finnish people 
went on the nineteenth of May to the 
sanctuaries of their fathers and to the 
graves of the heroes to celebrate the 
memory of the dead dear to them. 
There everybody was keenly alive to 
the fact that great values had been 
lost, much precious blood had been 
shed, and the best of the people was 
gone. There everybody remembered 
with deep sense of loss the ones whe 
had given their lives for their father- 
land. But these people were not hope- 
less, they did not stare at the ruins, 
they hoped for a brighter future and 
looked up to Jesus Christ, the be- 
ginner and perfecter of faith. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
has been a counselor and a supporter 
of the Finnish people, and wants to aid 
in the reconstruction work. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
By Oliver F. Weaver, D.D. 


Tue Calhan congregation presents a 
story fit to capture the imagination. A 
group of Slovak people migrating to 
this country over four decades ago set- 
tled out on the glistening, simmering 
plains of Colorado, some fifty miles east 
of Pike’s Peak, and made their homes 
around the little town of Calhan. How 
they lived and worked, at ranching, 
farming and business, would make an 
epic in itself; but their old-world Lu- 
theranism had deep roots, and it was 
unthinkable that they should not have 
their own church. This was soon or- 
ganized, and into their church edifice 
went not only their interest, effort and 
loyalty, but also the beauty and sym- 
bolism of their native churches, par- 
ticularly so in the lovely white altar. 

But the intriguing thing is that they 
have carried on all these years without 
a settled pastor, holding together almost 
clannishly, keeping their records of 
baptisms, ete., meticulously, having 
only occasional pastoral services. Drs. 
A. L, Ramer and J. W. Finkbiner were 
among the first to guide them, and later 
Dr. J. C. Trauger and others. Dr. R. B. 
Wolf, pastor at Colorado Springs, dur- 
ing most of the time has been as a 
father to them with counsel and guid- 
ance. 

Incidentally, they were among the 
first to come through with their quota 
in the U. L. C. A. Pension Campaign. 

We now have the first full-time pas- 
tor on the field. The Rev. Arthur E. 
Kaspereit, called from Canada, arrived 
May 10, and May 26 was installed by 
Dr. Wolf in a flower-decked church. 
This was a great day. The Colorado 
Springs Junior Choir came to furnish 
special music. A group picture was 
taken. The newly finished basement 
was dedicated for church purposes. A 
sumptuous banquet was served by the 
ladies, with George Kocerha presiding 
as toastmaster, and greetings read from 
other pastors in synod. 

A new vitality and greater hope for 
the future has entered the hearts of 
the faithful members. The congrega- 
tion is free of debt. The Ladies’ So- 
ciety has 32 members, and a young 
Luther League has 21. All services 
and meetings are now held regularly. 
All these facts, which can be duplicated 
by few congregations, are very en- 
couraging and inspiring. 


Camps 

Camp Crocket, near Rye, Colo., up 
against the mountains, forty miles west 
of Pueblo, will be taken over by Lu- 
therans August 9 to 12. The Luther 
League Camp-Convention, including a 
youth rally, will be led by Mr. Alvin 
Schaediger, president of the Luther 


League of America, and President Fred 
C. Wiegman of Midland College. 

At the same time and place the Lead- 
ership Training Department will be 
held under the direction of the Rev. 
Albert H. Buhl. This work is espe- 
cially for church leaders and Sunday 
school teachers. The Rev. William C. 
Conradi of Canon City is camp director. 


Vacation Bible Schools have been 
held in most of our congregations with 
splendid success and fine attendance. 
This extra effort on the part of pastors 
and teachers is bound to have salutary 
results. Laramie appears highest, with 
103 enrolled. 


Canon City has just completed an 
extensive program of improvements, 
including new roof, ceiling, stained light 
oak, redecoration, and a new lighting 
system. Four beautiful Gothic lights, 
given as the Fritz Carlson memorial 
lights, were dedicated July 14. The 
cost, between $500 and $1,000, was par- 
ticipated in by the Missionary Guild, 
the Service League and the repair 
committee. 

Gleanings 


Early services during July and Au- 
gust are held at Casper, Laramie, and 
Epiphany Church, Denver. Pastor and 
Mrs. Ernest E. Habig, Boulder, spent a 
restful vacation in Indiana. His first 
class, six in number, having two years 
study under the pastor, were confirmed 
Whitsunday, dressed in white robes, 
adding to the impressive service. The 
people of Gold Hill, a point nine miles 
up in the mountains, have again asked 
for summer Vesper services, which 
Pastor Habig will hold Wednesday eve- 
nings. The Boulder School of Missions 
was another real mountain-top experi- 
ence. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Peterson, pastor 
at Belen, N. M., was re-elected chap- 
lain for the Department of New Mex- 
ico at the American Legion Convention 
in Sante Fe. 


At Trinidad, the Rev. Charles L. 
Ramme pastor, extensive improve- 
ments have been made to the parson- 
age, adding to its beauty and useful- 
ness, by the various groups of workers. 


President W. F. Martin, emphasizing 
the U. L. C. A. Promotional Program 
for Youth, announces Youth Confer- 
ences for September 10—in Belen, in 
Colorado Springs, and in Epiphany, 
Denver. 


Casper has added 44 new members 
so far in 1940, more than twice as many 
as were received last year. Pastor 
Charles S. Bream is conducting serv- 
ices at Glenrock, 25 miles east, and at 
Alcova, 25 miles west, on regular 
schedules, and gave a number of high 
school commencement addresses in 
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Wyoming in May. The architect has 
been instructed to prepare plans for 
the completion of the church building. 


Dr. Wilson P. Ard, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Denver, with Mrs. Ard and 
son Robert, spent their vacation in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and returned to Denver 
in a new car. 


KVOR, Colorado Springs, broadcast 
the morning service of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. Robert B. Wolf 
pastor, for a two months’ period, mak- 
ing the worship available over a wide 
area. 


Dr. Elmer W. Harner, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Denver, expects to vacation with 
his family by touring California. St. 
Paul’s always has a goodly crowd of 
tourists. 


To say that the Rocky Mountains is 
vacation land is like saying the sun 
gives light, but with the vacation ap- 
peal of Florida, California, Michigan 
and Minnesota lakes, the Rockies still 
hold highest charm. Witness it by the 
tourists who visit our churches as well 
as crowd our highways, and finally by 
the presence of Republican presidential 
candidate, Wendell Willkie and party, 
who are thrilling to Colorado’s redolent 
pines and irridescent mountains, and to 
whom Coloradoans have opened wide 
their hearts. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Tue majority of the 8,000 Johnstown 
Lutherans in the six U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations were not ready for an ad- 
ditional congregation in the growing 
suburbs, therefore the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions decreed: “Proceed to 
Detroit and there let down your nets 
for a draught!” in the world’s auto- 
mobile metropolis. We packed our 
trunk, folded our tent, and silently 
moved away. After a pleasant day’s 
travel in a reclining chair in one of the 
air-conditioned coaches on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad we quietly rolled 
into the Union Station of the fourth 
largest city in the nation on the eve- 
ning of June 8. 

The next day being Sunday, we of 
course started for church, and in due 
time rapped at the parsonage door of 


Bethany Lutheran Church 


We were warmly greeted by the par- 
sonage lady, whom we had known some 
years before as Miss Victoria Maas, 
daughter of the Rev. C. C. Maas, the 
beloved pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Preston, Ontario, while we were or- 
ganizing congregations in Galt, Guelph, 
Brantford and later in Kitchener. But 
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our Victoria Maas is now the helpful 
wife of the Rev. H. E. Schildroth of 
Chesley, Ontario, who was graduated 
from the Waterloo Seminary in 1924, 
served pastorates in Guelph and Wind- 
sor, Canada, and since 1928 has been 


_ the successful pastor of Bethel, De- 


troit. Pastor Schildroth served his 
allotted two terms as president of 
synod, is a director of the Chicago 
Seminary,\and chairman of the synod’s 
Home Mission Committee. 

We addressed the well-conducted 
church school and at worship with the 
congregation heard the pastor preach 
with profit. He supplied for Pastor 
Schildroth, who was convalescing in 
the hospital after an operation. We 
visited him there and later in the day 


' the Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Ter Vehn 


called at the parsonage and took us to 
their temporary quarters where we 
together discussed possibilities with 
reference to the contemplated new 
church in the rapidly growing 


Northeast Section 
of Detroit. Here sites are staked off, 
foundations dug, bungalow-style houses 
erected in a night and sold in a day. 
There are no houses “for rent,” only 
“for sale”; and the “for sale” signs have 
short duration. 

Here live many Roman Catholics, a 
large number of Lutherans, all other 
denominations and sects, and the usual 
half “churchless” population. 

A survey was made by the Board of 
American Missions over a year ago 
and work was begun by Pastor Ter 
Vehn last January. A storeroom was 
secured—vacant, because the owner 
who had built it for a liquor store was 
prevented from operating it by a sober 
community—and was fitted up for a 
church with altar, cross, candles, vases, 
vestments, piano, stove, and chairs. 
The seating capacity is 80 to 100. Pas- 
tor Ter Vehn was called to Temper- 
ance, Mich., and we are here to con- 
tinue the work well begun by him and 
Mrs. Ter Vehn, and to endeavor to 
organize a congregation. 


The Field 


There is no Lutheran church in this 
section, but Missouri and the American 
Lutheran Church are located on the 
fringes. A Presbyterian church is be- 
ing erected at the extreme end of this 
territory; the Roman Catholics have a 
school nearby. Is there a field for us? 
It would seem so. The Lutheran Church 
is not in existence simply to save Lu- 
therans but to save souls. For that 
reason we should have a church in 
every section, town, and city in every 
part of North America. 

Detroit with its 1,700,000 population 
has 842 churches. The Catholic Church 
with its 122 parishes leads in member- 


ship. Among the Protestants the Bap- 
tists have 127 congregations but the 
Lutherans lead all the Protestants in 
numbers with their 102 congregations. 
Missouri predominates by far, then fol- 
lows the A. L. C., there are a number 
of Scandinavian Lutherans, and the 
U. L. C. A. has thirteen congregations, 
including one Hungarian. According to 
age and confirmed membership they 
are: Messiah (1897), F. M. Keller, 
D.D., pastor, 710; Bethel (1898), H. E. 
Schildroth, 633; Christ (1905), W. L. 
Hackenberg, 308; St. Paul (1905), G. A. 
Martin, 356; First Hungarian (1911), 
James Becker, 180; Reformation 
(1917), C. F. Stickles, 620; Luther 
Memorial (1921), F. P. Madsen, 310; 
Unity (1922), S. L. Boger, 240; Hope 
(1923), C. J. Rockey, D.D., 844; Augs- 
burg (1925), W. S. Avery, 134; Nativ- 
ity (1926), R. L. Leatherman, 304; 
Olivet (1927), V. E. Kotter, 176; Res- 
urrection (1930), R. R. Sala, 67. 

The Michigan Synod was organized 
twenty years ago. It has 8,600 confirmed 
members in thirty congregations. The 
Rev. F. P. Madsen is the president. 
The synod is interested in Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School, 
Chicago Seminary, Oesterlen Home, 
Detroit Inner Mission. 

Since our arrival in the city, Pres- 
ident Madsen, Pastors Ketter and 
Schildroth have helpfully befriended 
us, and the other city pastors are show- 
ing their personal regard and promise 
of assistance in the new mission project. 
The Rev. G. A. Martin, president of 
the U. L. C. A. Ministerial Association, 
called the pastors together in Bethel 
Church on Chairman Schildroth’s in- 
vitation, and we had the pleasure of 
meeting the brethren. They are a fine 
body of able young men. They gave 
us a cordial reception and promised to 
render all necessary material and spir- 
itual assistance in their power in our 
work. 

The Work 

We held our first service with the 
group in the hall June 16, with 33 at 
church school and 22 at church serv- 
ice. At the close of the service the 
congregation elected an Advisory Com- 
mittee of three men, who meet weekly 
with us in the hall. June 19 the church 
school met at one of the member’s 
homes and elected officers and teachers 
and decided to have a school and con- 
gregational picnic. The school is thor- 
oughly graded. The Advisory Com- 
mittee decided to send one-tenth of 
the Sunday offerings in school and 
church, monthly, to the U. L. C. A. 
treasury through the synodical treas- 
urer. The hall rent is $50 per month, 
which the synod paid up to June and 
now expects the group to pay one-half. 

Our motto is: Pray and Work—Work 
and Pray. God will give the increase! 


Every Church needs 
A Duplicator 


One of these machines can 
produce quickly, and at low 
cost, copies of church bulle- 
tins, letters for the member- 
ship, study class outlines, 
financial statements, post 
card announcements, special 
programs, and much other 
material required in the pub- 
licity and promotional pro- 
gram of a modern congre- 


gation. 


SPEED-O-PRINT 
DUPLICATOR 


Automatic feed style, $36.50 


ACCESSORIES AND SUP- 
PLIES are also furnished by 
the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. Write for special 
descriptive duplicator catalog. 


Special easy payment terms. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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LUTHERAN STUDENTS’ 
ANNUAL ASHRAM 


August 26-September 1 at Estes Park, Colo. 


By Hugo Eskildson, Denver University, 
Promotion Chairman, Ashram 
Committee 


From all over the nation, from each 
Lutheran synod, from church colleges 
and university campuses, by train and 
by bus, by car and via the thumb route, 
Lutheran students will be traveling to 
Estes Park the latter part of August. 
There students will worship together 
and study the claims of Christ’s King- 
dom upon today’s youth. The theme 
has been shaped up in the second peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy King- 
dom Come.” 

Through the medium of our church 
papers, we take this opportunity to 
acquaint you—our parents and friends 
throughout the Lutheran Church of 
America—with what we are doing. The 
foremost Lutheran leaders of the nation 
will act as those who point the way 
along the paths which will lead us to 
His great kingdom. Dr. Bernhard M. 
Christensen, president of Augsburg 
College and Theological Seminary, 
Minneapolis, will be our chaplain. In 
the early dawn of the mountains, Dr. 
Christensen will lead us along His 
pathway as we start the new day. Later 
in the day, the principal speakers will 
address us with the intention of creat- 
ing a “window” through which the 
Ashram members will have the oppor- 
tunity of looking out upon the world 
and the Church. Among those who will 
deliver the main addresses are Dr. Fred 
C. Wiegman, president of Midland Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr.; Dr. C. M. Granskou, pres- 
ident of Augustana College at Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; and the Rev. C. H. Becker, 
former member of the Colorado State 
College faculty, now engaged in Social 
Service work at Waverly, Iowa. 

The Bible, Its History, Nature and 
Use; The Church at Home and Abroad; 
Christianity and Science; Christian 
Friendship, Courtship, and Marriage, 
are but a few of the topics through 
which we hope to attain a better un- 
derstanding of life in His Kingdom. 

Each morning, small groups will meet 
together under the trees surrounding 
our camp ground at Estes Park, to dis- 
cuss their personal problems. 

During the afternoons the students 
will be free to follow their own inter- 
ests in one of the nation’s most glorious 
vacationlands—the Rocky Mountains. 
The Ashram is to be held on the camp 
grounds of the Y. M. C. A. at Estes 
Park, Colo., on the very boundary lines 
of that glorious portion of God’s earthly 
kingdom which our government has set 
aside as the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Facilities are available for every 


OUR MURMURINGS 
By Ted Hart 


Wy THINK that life’s forever sweet, 
Fore’er devoid of darkened scenes; 
That sun and storm should never meet, 
That gold and good are but our themes? 


And is it all of life’s real lot 

To bask with ease along the road; 
To face no barrier, sense no blot, 
And share no fellow-traveler’s load? 


To do our best is all that’s asked; 

To drink the bitter, eat the sweet; 

To cease all murmurings when we’re 
tasked, 

And pray for grace at mercy-seat. 


Tis easy thus to travel on, 

Assured of help and needed strength. 
E’en haggard face and features wan, 
Converted are to smiles at length! 


conceivable form of healthful recrea- 
tion—golf, tennis, swimming, hiking, 
fishing, horseback riding, and the many 
other forms of athletic contests, as well 
as the perfect environment for those 
who like to “curl up with a good book.” 

On their way to and from the Ash- 
ram, many of the students are making 
plans to visit other parts of the nation. 
Of particular interest is the plan of 
many groups to visit the “Black Hills 
Passion Play.” This effort to portray 
the Passion of our Lord, dates back to 
the year 1242, when in Luenen, Ger- 
many, the forefathers of the present 
characters began the yearly presenta- 
tion. 1940 will mark the third season 
that the present cast, now removed 
from Germany to their new permanent 
home in Spearfish, S. D., will present 
this vital portion of Christ’s life. 

To those Lutheran students who have 
not made plans to attend the 1940 
Ashram, we remind you: the cost is 
only $14.50 for the entire week—in- 
cluding lodging and meals and regis- 
tration fees. Registration should be sent 
to Miss Ruth McIntyre, 905 Walnut St., 
Boulder, Colo. Additional information 
may be secured by writing the Rev. 
F. A. Schiotz, 911: Utilities Building, 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, IL; 
Dr. C. P. Harry, 210 W. Fornance St., 
Norristown, Pa.; or Hugo Eskildson, 
3112 West 37th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


HAVING NOTHING BUT 
REJOICING 


Tue career of a congregation of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
which is located on Long Island, N. Y., 
is different from that which usually is 
experienced by our congregations. Its 
name is St. John’s Lutheran Church- 
by-the-Sea in Long Beach. It was es- 
tablished as a self-sustaining congre- 
gation in 1928 and was at one time, ac- 
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Southern Synods Reach 
“Lutheran” Subscription 


Goal 


Tue Florida, Mississippi, and 
Georgia-Alabama Synods have 
reached the goal of five per cent 
of the confirmed membership on 
the subscription list of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

A well-organized campaign has 
brought the South Carolina Synod 
almost to the five per cent point, 
reports Mr. A. J. Arbogast, cir- 
culation manager of THE Lu- 
THERAN. 

Great hopes are being cher- 
ished that every synod in the 
United Lutheran Church will 
make strenuous efforts to reach 
the modest five per cent goal. 

“There isn’t a pastor in the 
United Lutheran Church who 
believes that THe LuTHERAN is 
given the proper opportunity to 
make its influence felt when only 
one and four-fifths per cent of 
the confirmed members subscribe 
to it,” said Mr. Arbogast. 

Reason for renewed hope for 
larger subscription lists in the 
near future is that there is in the 
church a growing satisfaction with 
THE LUTHERAN as a result of re- 
cent striking innovations. Use of 
occasional colored covers, monthly 
picture supplements, larger type 
size and new headline treatment, 
and inclusion of new weekly fea- 
tures have been commented on 
very favorably by readers. 


cording to synodical records, materially 
wealthy. According to reports as of the 
year 1931, there was property valued 
at $119,000. The annual budget was 
$10,000, and receipts in 1931 were 
$33,000. 

Following the stroke of the depres- 
sion these assets disappeared. The 
sheriff descended upon the congrega- 
tion and claimed its property. Instead 
of having assets in excess of $100,000, 
the congregation found itself the vic- 
tim of a deficiency judgment for $10,000 
which had been filed against it by the 
heirs of one who had expected to be 
the beneficiary of St. John’s Church. 

The situation called for a new start. 
St. John’s became a mission. The Rev. 
T. H. Ressler was called as pastor. In 
the past fifteen months membership has 
grown from 40 to 119. They no longer 
have a beautiful building in which to 
worship, but they find grace neverthe- 
less and convene in a hall. No doubt 
they will again reach self-support and 
have a course of growth less rapid but 
more permanent. 
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U.L.C. A. Women’s Missionary Society 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Tue eleventh convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, October 5-9, 1940. Conven- 
tion headquarters—Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
Communion Service for delegates and vis- 
itors Sunday morning, October 6, in St. 
John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., 
pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines on Monday, 
October 7, and continue through Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be 
held Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s 
Church. 

A. BARBARA WIEGAND, 
Recording Secretary. 


PROPOSED NEW CON. 
STITUTION 


For the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America 


At its Triennial Convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 6-9, 1940, the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society will vote upon a Froposed New 
Constitution. In accordance with the By-laws 
of the present Constitution the text of the one 
being proposed is being published in the official 
Church publication two months in advance of 
the convention. The complete text of Constitu- 
tion and By-laws will be found in the August 
number of Lutheran Woman’s Work. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I—Name 


THE name of this corporation shall be 
“The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America,” as 
set forth in its Charter. 


ARTICLE II—Objects 


The objects of this Society shall be as 
set forth in its Charter, namely, “To dis- 
seminate missionary information, to pro- 
mote missionary education, financially to 
aid the missionary operations of the 
Church through its regularly established 
boards and to co-ordinate and unite the 
work of the synodical Missionary So- 
cieties.” 


ARTICLE I1]—Membership 


The membership of this Society shall 
consist of the synodical Missionary So- 
cieties of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


ARTICLE IV—Duties and Functions of 
the Society 

Section 1. As an auxiliary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, this Society 
shall co-operate with the several Boards 
of the Church and shall aid such Boards 
in conformity with resolutions which here- 
tofore have been, or hereafter may be, 
passed by the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Section 2. In co-operation with the 
Boards of the Church this Society may 
seek out, educate, train, and recommend 
young women to the appropriate Board of 
the Church to be called and commissioned 
as missionaries of the Church. 


* m 


ARTICLE V—Powers of the Society: 
Publications; Budgets; Assess- 
ments; Funds 


Section 1. This Society shall have the 
power to publish literature, establish mis- 
sionary magazines and appoint editors of 
same. This Society shall publish nothing 
concerning the general issues of the Church 
without the approval of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, nor the work of any Board of 
the Church without the approval of the 
Board concerned. 

Section 2. This Society shall have the 
power: to adopt budgets; to lay assess- 
ments; to solicit, receive and disburse 
funds; to devise ways and means to carry 
out the work of this Society as defined by 
its charter. Contributions received for spe- 
cial objects shall not be diverted by this 
Society to any other purpose. 

Section 3. This Society shall make 
neither a general campaign nor a special 
appeal for funds without the approval of 
the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

Section 4. In order to comply with the 
Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, this Society shall have control of 
its own funds, but the Executive Board 
shall be charged with the responsibility of 
disbursing the funds as authorized by this 
Society. The Executive Board shall have 
no power to change the general policies 
authorized by this Society, nor shall it 
have power to alter the budget except to 
carry out the declared will of this Society. 


ARTICLE VI—Meetings: Representation; 
Quorum; Voting 


Section 1. This Society shall meet in 
convention at such time and place as may 
be fixed by the By-laws. 

Section 2. Each synodical Society of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church in America shall be en- 
titled to representation in the convention 
in such ratio as may be determined by the 
By-laws. 

Section 3. A majority of the voting 
members as defined in Article 1, Section 3, 
of the By-laws, present at any convention 
of this Society, will constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII—Officers; Executive 
Board; Executive Committee; Finance 
Committee; Divisions 


Section 1. The officers of this Society 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
recording secretary, a statistical secretary 
and treasurer. 

Section 2. All officers enumerated in 
Section 1 of this Article, except the treas- 
urer, shall be elected by this Society in 
convention assembled for the term and in 
the manner determined by the By-laws. 
The treasurer shall be elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the term and in the 
manner determined by the By-laws. 

Section 3. As provided in the Charter 
of this Society, its management shall be 
vested in an Executive Board of not fewer 
than three nor more than forty members. 
Their number and manner of election and 
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term of office shall be fixed by the By- 
laws. 

Section 4. The Executive Board shall 
meet at such time and place as may be 
fixed by the By-laws. 

Section 5. The officers of this Society 
shall be members of the Executive Board 
and shall serve as the officers of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. If the treasurer is a full- 
time salaried staff member she shall not 
be a member of the Executive Board, but 
shall attend all meetings of the Board. 
(Article XIII, Section 4, Constitution of 
the United Lutheran Church in America: 
“No member of a Board shall be a salariec 
employee thereof.”) 

Section 6. There shall be an Executive 
Committee, composed of the officers of this 
Society, which when called, shall have 
the same powers as the Executive Board. 
If the treasurer is a full-time salaried staff 
member, she shall not be a member of the 
Executive Committee but shall attend all 
meetings of this Committee. 

Section 7. The Executive Committee 
shall meet at such time and place as shall 
be fixed by the By-laws. 

Section 8. There shall be a Finance 
Committee of not fewer than three nor 
more than five members, whose duties 
shall be those usually pertaining to finance 
committees of corporate religious char- 
ities under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The president, recording 
secretary, and treasurer shall be members 
of the Finance Committee. 

Section 9. There shall be such divisions 
of work functioning through such depart- 
ments and such Standing Committees as 
may be determined by the By-laws. 


ARTICLE VIII—Staff: Compensation 


The Executive Board shall have the 
power to elect an executive secretary and 
such other staff members as may be re- 
quired to organize and maintain the divi- 
sions of work authorized by this Society. 
The terms of employment and salaries of 
such shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. Said salaries shall be paid from the 
general funds of the Society as so au- 
thorized. 


ARTICLE IX—By-laws 

This Society shall have the right to adopt 
such By-laws as will not be in conflict 
with its Charter and the Laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania under which 
it was created, nor with this Constitution 
nor with the Constitution and By-laws of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 


ARTICLE X—Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of this Society by a 
two-thirds vote of the voting members 
present at such convention, provided 
notice of the proposed amendments has 
been given at a previous convention of 
this Society or has been published in the 
official publication of this Society and of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
at least two months before the time of the 
next convention, and provided further, that 
no amendments passed by this Society, shall 
become effective unless they have been 
approved by the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

A. BARBARA WIEGAND, 
Recording Secretary. 
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WARTBURG WOMEN IN 
CONVENTION 


THE second Young Women’s Congress 
and the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Wartburg Synod took place at 
Peace Church, Belmont, Wis., the Rev. 
Edward Amend pastor, June 18-20. At 
these gatherings were assembled a large 
number of delegates, visitors and pas- 
tors from four different states. 

The young women had their day on 
Tuesday during the second Young 
Women’s Congress of the synod. The 
theme was, “Thy Kingdom Come in the 
Home, State and the World.” A very 
nteresting and inspirational program 
was prepared by Miss Caroline Pieper, 
young women’s secretary, and cul- 
minated in the evening with an inter- 
national banquet, representing the six 
mission fields of the U. L. C. A. The 
banquet was enjoyed by all, especially 
since the speaker was the talented and 
charming Miss Ruth Juram, secretary 
of promotion, who spoke on the theme, 
“World Focus.” 

From Wednesday morning until 
Thursday noon the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society conducted their business 
under the capable leadership of Mrs. 
R. R. Belter, president of the synodical 
society. The theme was “Witnessing 
for Christ in Faith, Words and Deeds.” 
Miss Juram spoke about the history of 
the India Church and the celebration 
of the India Centennial. Miss Helene 
Harder, active missionary to Japan and 
at present on furlough, held the inter- 
est of the women Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoon telling about her work 
and the condition of the Lutheran 
Church in Japan. Sister Frieda Buerger, 
deaconess at the Inner Mission, Chi- 
cago, Ill., fascinated the entire conven- 
tion with her story of the work of the 
Inner Mission Society in the Chicago 
area. Sister Elizabeth Huth, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, who finished the diaconate 
training at the Baltimore Motherhouse 
last June, narrated in a delightful man- 
ner all about her studies and experi- 
ences while in training. A note of sad- 
ness and also of larger vision of greater 
responsibilities because of the present 
world conditions permeated the discus- 


sions and a number of decisions were 
made to create more enthusiasm for the 
work of universal salvation and to ex- 
pand the sphere of activities of all loyal 
workers. 

The Communion Service was held 
Wednesday evening. The Rey. A. 
Swasko of Berwyn, Ill., brought the 
message and the pastor loci conducted 
the service. An early outdoor break- 
fast and devotional service were held 
on the site of Wisconsin’s first state 
capitol, the service being in charge of 
the Rev. E. R. Morack of Chicago. The 
former officers of the society were re- 
elected. After the closing session, an 
enjoyable tour was taken to points of 
interest and beauty in this area. 

BrErRTHA AMEND. 


ANENT THE ICELANDIC 
SYNCD 


(Continued from page 6) 


vatism of this race and to their living 
close together in isolated colonies. On 
account of its financial weakness, the 
synod has never been able to do justice 
to its missionary opportunities; it is 
just as helpless in this respect as the 
Manitoba Synod would be without the 
support given by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

For years their leaders have realized 
this fact, but national pride and the 
aversion to accepting help from out- 
side had so far prevented the synod 
from approaching any of the larger 
church bodies for aid in solving an im- 
possible situation. Since many of the 
Icelandic pastors had received their 
training in institutions of the United 
Lutheran Church, it was natural that 
the body to be approached would be 
the United Lutheran Church. Conse- 
quently the synod decided at last year’s 
convention to submit to its congrega- 
tions the question whether or not the 
synod should join the United Lutheran 
Church. During the year a vote was 
taken in all the congregations. This 
resulted in an almost unanimous deci- 
sion in favor of merging. In fact, only 
one congregation is still holding out, 
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but it is very likely that this opposition 
will be overcome. At Lundar it was 
unanimously voted to make application 
for membership in the United Lu- 
theran Church. 


A New Hope 


The reaction of this vote on the synod 
was remarkable. It seemed as if it had 
been inspired with new hope. The 
former spirit of defeatism was gone, 
and the synod took new courage. One 
of the first results was the decision of 
two young pastors who had been forced 
by economic conditions to accept sec- 
ular employment, to return to the serv- 
ice of the Church. Another was that 
two young men decided to enter the 
seminary and prepare themselves for 
service. These signs of new life were 
natural reactions. Nobody likes to be- 
long to a dead or dying body; as long as 
there seemed to be no hope for the 
future, young men could hardly be 
blamed for not coming forth for serv- 
ice; the old word of wisdom being true 
in this case also: “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” But now 
again there is a vision, and we have no 
doubt that new life will spring forth 
from the ruins, and the parched soil 
will blossom with hope and joy. 


A Large Parish 


President Olafson conducted the ses- 
sions of the synod with dignity and in 
an able manner. The synod honored 
him with another re-election. His is an 
arduous and onerous job. Besides 
serving a parish in Seattle, Wash., he 
has to supply the many pastorless Ice- 
landic settlements, scattered over 
almost half a continent. The man is 
not born who could do all that is ex- 
pected of Pastor Olafson, and the need 
of help is urgent and imminent. The 
United Lutheran Church does not ex- 
pect large numerical or material gains 
from the accession of this synod, but 
rejoices in this opportunity of helpful 
service to these fellow-Lutherans; it 
welcomes this addition as another step 
toward greater Lutheran unity, and ap- 
preciates the _ spiritual contribution 
which this group of Lutherans will un- 
doubtedly make to the Church as a 
whole. Every one of the different racial 
groups has its own charisma, and the 
United Lutheran Church is particularly 
fortunate in having so many different 
races contribute their best to its life 
and work. 

However, our interest in this new 
sister synod must not be a platonic one. 
it has needs that must be satisfied, and 
these needs greatly resemble those of 
the Manitoba Synod, which have often 
been expressed here, and with which 
our readers are fairly familiar. The 
congregation at Lundar, for instance, 
has no parsonage, a fact which makes 
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it even harder to get a pastor. With a 
little encouragement in the way of the 
usual donations a parsonage could be 
built. There are numerous places where 
a small chapel would be helpful, and 
it would take only a few hundred dol- 
lars to supply one. There will be great 
need for means of transportation, which 
_ we hope our friends will supply as the 
demands come in. The people respond 
eagerly to the divine services; we were 
told that in the Lake Winnipeg region 
on a weekday night 200 came out to a 
service, conducted by President Olaf- 
son, and that upon very short notice. 
Though numerically the Icelandic field 
is rather limited, it is in such a state 
that energetic leadership and vigorous 
help will soon retrieve the losses, and 
make the field flourish and bear fruit. 


Two Highly Esteemed Leaders 


On our return from the synod we 
had intended to have a conference with 
Dr. Th. Hartig, president of the Mani- 
toba Synod, in order to discuss with 
him some of the problems of his field. 
We had expected to be at his house at 
about 11.00 A. M., June 25, but were 
delayed at the synod, so that we did 
not get to Winnipeg until 3.00 P. M. 
Here we were notified, much to our 
regret, that Pastor Hartig had died just 
two hours before. If it had not been 
for the delay, death would have caught 
him in the midst of our intended con- 
ference. It was indeed a sad surprise. 
Though he had been quite ill two years 
ago, he seemed to have fully recovered 
and was full of plans of what he was 
going to do during the summer. Now 
God has willed it otherwise. His death 
is a severe loss to his synod, which he 
served faithfully for so many years. He 
loved his Church and the work in the 
Canadian plains, and was not afraid of 
the hardships connected with the ad- 
ministration of so large a territory. He 
was always willing to co-operate, and 
his thorough knowledge of the field 
made his advice very valuable. 

Another man who will be missed by 
the Canadian Northwest is Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis of the Parish and Church School 
Board. His services to the pastors and 
congregations of the Manitoba Synod 
have been invaluable and, though he 
did not speak their language, his fine 
Christian character, and his sound and 
helpful advice have endeared him to 
all who came in contact with him. We 
had hoped that he could do the same 
service to the Icelandic congregations; 
in fact, we had promised to use our in- 
fluence with him to that effect, and now 
he is gone, and only the hope remains 
that his successor will show a like in- 
terest in these isolated parishes of the 
great Canadian Northwest, which more 
than any other need the kind of advice 
and help which Dr. Lewis was able to 
give so abundantly. 
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A VARIED MINISTRY 


H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Jackson, Miss., has 
spent twenty-five years in the gospel 
ministry, and for his own satisfaction 
and joy has 
arranged to 
preach at the 


church in which 
he was or- 
dained, Im- 


Mecasne esl, 
Blountsville, 
Tenn., August 
18, and at the 
churches he 
served as reg- 
ular pastor 
during this 
quarter ofa 
century, as follows: Church of the 
Ascension, Chattanooga, Tenn., Au- 
gust 11; St. Matthew’s, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., September 1; St. Matthew’s, 
Charleston, S. C., September 8. A com- 
memorative service at Trinity Church, 
Jackson, was held July 14. 

In addition to these pastorates Dr. 
Schaeffer was camp pastor during the 
World War at Biltmore, N. C., and at 
Atlanta, Ga., where he also supplied 
the Church of the Redeemer. He was 
president of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., 1926-1934, and served 
under the Board of American Missions 
at St. Augustine, Fla., 1934-36, in or- 
ganizing a new congregation; nearly 
two years in Trinity Church, Kansas 
City, Kan., and at Jackson. He trav- 
eled some 12,000 miles in 1938 in south- 
ern states in the interest of the Anni- 
versary Appeal for this Board. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s pastorate at Kings 
Mountain was marked by a high tide 
of evangelism and benevolence, evan- 
gelism centering in the Sunday school. 
The school increased in four years 
from an enrollment of 87 to 374. One 
young woman started a class of un- 
churched men with a membership of 
five, which increased to 105; one of the 
men gave a bus for bringing un- 
churched families from outlying dis- 
tricts, another gave a motion picture 
machine, and a new building was 
erected. Of a total of $50,000 contributed 


H. B. SCHAEFFER, D.D. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
‘ American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


by the congregation, $27,000 was for 
benevolence. Ten men pledged $1,000 
each, and were the originators of the 
$100,000 Loan and Gift Fund of the 
State Brotherhood. 

At Charleston the congregation was 
rehabilitated and assumed a place of 
inspiring leadership in the city and the 
synod. As president of Lenoir Rhyne 
College the present administration 
building was erected through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Daniel Efird Rhyne to 
replace the one destroyed by fire, the 
present dormitory for girls was erected 
through gifts of the Mauney family, the 
refectory was built, the curriculum was 
reorganized, and a fund for the build- 
ing debt and endowment was secured. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 


HarTWIcK COLLEGE is co-operating 
with the government in its intensified 
defense program by the introduction of 
a civilian pilot training course as a part 
of the regular summer session. Fifteen 
students are taking the ground-school 
in the principal aeronautical subjects 
and the flight training course. Instruc- 
tion is being given at the college and 
the local airport. Successful comple- 
tion of the work outlined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority qualifies the 
student for a Private Pilot Certificate 
of Competency. 

The curriculum offered is identical 
with the work given during the regular 
college year at various institutions 
throughout the country. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE TWELFTH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Twelfth Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, be- 
ginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening 
Service will be held at 7.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 9, in Kountze 
Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


When In 


CHICAGO 


NORTH AUSTIN 


_LUTHERAN CHURCH 


MASON AVE. & LEMOYNE ST. 
(5932-W) 


(1500-N) 
Invites You to Worship On 
SUNDAY 
MorNINGS 


Services at 8: 30, 9: 45 and 11:00 


Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, Acting Pastor 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass’ region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Open September 3 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


RAN “RR GEISSLER INC. 


Ie 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 
4 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND /fé 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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RADIO SERMONS 


Acatn this year eight Lutheran 
clergymen will preach to nationwide 
audiences during the “Church of the 
Air” services sponsored by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Arrange- 
ments for the broadcasts were made by 
the National Lutheran Council. All 
speakers will be heard from 10.00 to 
10.30 A. M., current New York time. 
The schedule follows: 

September 15, 1940. The Rev. Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

November 11, 1940. The Rev. Dr. 
J. C. K. Preus of Minneapolis, Minn., 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. 

December 22, 1940. Prof. O. P. 
Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

February 2, 1941. The Rev. Dr. O. H. 
Bostrom, pastor of Gustavus Adolphus 
Church, New York City. 

March 16, 1941. The Rev. Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch of New York City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

May 4, 1941. The Rev. Harold L. 
Yochum, Detroit, Mich., president of 
the Michigan district of the American 
Lutheran Church. 

June 15, 1941. The Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler of Columbus, Ohio, president of 
the Ohio Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

July 20, 1941. The Rev. Dr. N. C. 
Carlson of Blair, Nebr., president of 
the United Danish Lutheran Church. 


LUTHERAN WORK ON 
WELFARE ISLAND 


New York City. What is known as 
“Welfare Island,” in the East River 
across from Manhattan, is the center of 
a colony of 7,650 aged folks, general 
and chronic sick, cancer patients and 
convalescents. The Department of City 
Hospitals and the administration de- 
serve generous credit for constant im- 
provements in service. 

An important factor also has been 
the Lutheran ministrations to the in- 
mates begun forty years ago. Through- 
out the year two public Sunday serv- 
ices are conducted in the Lutheran 
Chapel on the Island and recently two 
additional Sunday services a month 
were initiated in the new 1,800-bed unit 
for chronic cases. Last month the Lu- 
theran Chapel was the scene of a birth- 
day party and later a social by the New 
York Inner Mission Society Auxiliary 
besides the regular “coffee klatsch” for 
the inmates. 

Lutheran activities are in charge of 
the Rev. Carl Futchs, chairman of the 
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Institutional Section of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council, who is now officially 
recognized as a member of the religious 
staff of the Island. 


NEW MISSIONARY TO 
JAPAN 


At Massanetta, Va., Sunday morning, 
August 4, the Rev. Dr. G. A. Greiss, 
president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, will conduct the commissioning 
service for the Rev. Paul B. Huddle, 
who has been called as missionary to 
Japan. Dr. S. W. Herman of Harris- 
burg, Pa., will preach the sermon. 

Mr. Huddle is the son of the Rev. 
and Mrs. M. D. Huddle of Bedford, Va., 
a graduate of Lenoir-Rhyne College 
and of the class of 1940 at the South- 
ern Theological Seminary in Columbia, 
Sac, 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. H. Ganskopp has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Price’s 
Forks Parish of the Virginia Synod, 
effective July 15, to accept the call to 
return to his work in the Virgin Islands 
under the direction of the Board of 
American Missions. Pastor Ganskopp 
did an exceptionally fine work in 
Price’s Fork during the nineteen 
months of his service in the Virginia 
Synod. 


Robert E. Warren, Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of physics at Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Ill., according to an announce- 
ment made by President Rudolph G. 
Schulz. 

Mr. Warren, who will begin his work 
at Carthage next September, received 
his Bachelor of Science degree in 
physics from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and his master’s degree 
from the same school. Mr. Warren and 
his wife have been prominent in Lu- 
theran Student Association activities 
for some time and the new professor 
is now president of the chapter on the 
University of Wisconsin campus. He is 
the son of a lay preacher in the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Samuel Luther Keller 


died in his home in Fremont, Nebr., where he 
had made his residence for the past bebe 25 
four years, Saturday morning, June 22, at th 
age of eighty-one years. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some years, yet it was a heart 
attack which brought his life to a sudden close. 
Samuel Keller, the son of Aaron C. Keller and 
his wife, Eliza Funkhouser Keller, was born 
near Woodstock, Va., January 15, 1859. Here 
he completed his elementary school work and 
graduated from the Woodstock schools. For 
several years he taught school in Shenandoah 
County and in Woodstock, later graduating 
from Roanoke College in Entering 
the Lutheran Theological Sem nary in Phila- 
delphia, he graduated in 1887, and accepted a 
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; uel Luther 


' give of his strength. 


-lowin; 


July 31, 1940 


call to his first pastorate, in Concord, N. C., 
where he served until 1889. Other pastorates 
served were Orangeburg, S. C., 1889-92; Carmel, 
W. Va., 1892-1895; Morrisburg, Canada, 1895- 
1900; Waynesboro, Va., 1901-1910; Dakota City, 
Nebr., 1910-1914. 

€ was united in marriage with Miss Eliza- 
beth R.. Miller of Concord, N. C., March 10, 
1889. Surviving are his widow, three children, 
Mrs. J. P. Larson of Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mrs. 
L. W. George of Los Angeles, Calif.; and Sam- 
1 eller, M.D., of Waukegan, Ill. Four 
grandchildren, Sherwood and Dwight Larson 
of Cheyenne, Constance George of Los Angeles, 
and Dean Robert Keller of Waukegan; three 
nieces and three nephews. 

Funeral services were held June 23 in Salem 
Church, Fremont, Nebr., where he held his 
membership at the time of his death, conducted 
by the pastor, Dr. Alfred O. Frank, and June 25 
in Grace Church, Waynesboro, Va., conducted 
by Pastor Alfred R. Shumate, assisted by the 
Rev. D. W. Zipperer of Waynesboro. Interment 
was made in Waynesboro. 

A consecrated, devoted pastor whose faith 
and service were an inspiration to all who sat 
under his preaching and were ministered to by 
him, he was ever zealous for the work and 
gave himself to the point of exhaustion, which 
was instrumental in his breakdown. 

His interest in the work never ceased, and 
he was faithful in his church attendance, thus 
giving his presence when he could no longer 
A. O. Frank. 


The Rev. John David Larsen 


born at Oconto, Wis., March 12, 1873, died at 


Nashville, Tenn., July 12, 1940. He was the 
son of Rasmus and Anna Davidson Larsen. He 
attended the public schools at Oconto and was 
graduated from Concordia Lutheran College in 
1897 and the seminary at Springfield, Ill., in 
1899. He served in Wisconsin as a missionary 
to the Stockbridge Indian Reservation 1899 to 
1914! Pierre, S. D., 1915 to 1931; and as sup- 
ply of the First Lutheran Church, Louisville, 
Ky., 1933. He was field secretary soliciting 
funds for the Norwegian Synod from 1931 to 
1932; pastor of the United Lutheran Church, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Zion Church, Franklin, 
Ky., from 1934 until the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Eda Amatia 
Larsen, nee Mosling; four daughters, Sylvia 
Janette, Constance Ione, Mrs. Ruby L. Whiting 
of Lexington, Ky., and Mrs. Arthur Shudlick 
of Rice Lake, Wis.; two sons, Ralph Larsen, 
M.D., of Nashville, Tenn., and the Rev. J. 
David Larsen of Lenox, S. D. 

Pastor Larsen was a faithful shepherd, a 
lover of men and of God’s outdoors. He 
brought to his ministry a broad experience and 
a practical application of the doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church. He served difficult fields, 
but always left them in a healthier condition 
than when he arrived on the field. He was 
a by the Lutherans in the city of Nash- 


e. 

A brief service was held at the residence of 

the local Lutheran pastors after which the re- 

mains were taken to Gillette, Wis., for inter- 

ment in the Green Valley Cemetery. The main 

funeral service was held at the Green Valley 
Lutheran Church July 15. I. W. Gernert. 


The Rev. George Adam Royer 


after faithfully serving his Church for forty- 
six years, and living in retirement for two 
years, passed away as the result of a severe 
stroke, at the Deaconess Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 9, 1940, and was buried in the beau- 
tiful Greenlawn Cemetery, Milford, Ohio, May 
11. The service was conducted by four Lu- 
theran and one Methodist minister. 

He was the youngest child of John and Eliza 
Royer of Keyser Ridge, Md., born November 
26, 1857. In childhood, he, together with his 
family, attended the Cove Church of the 
Accident Parish, Accident, Md. 

After attending the local school, he attended 
Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, graduating 
with the A.B. degree, and a Certificate of 
Music, in 1887. He was graduated from the 
Gettysburg Seminary in i891, and was ordained 
that same year at Altoona, Pa., by the Alle- 
ghany Synod. 

He was married to Annabelle Augustine, De- 
cember 24, 1889, who, with his two daughters, 
Mrs. Leonore Davis, Summerville, N. J., and 
Mrs. Mabel Judd, Milford, Conn., and three 
grandchildren, and one adopted grandchild, 
survive him. 

His ministry was spent at the Accident Par- 
rish, Md.; Aurora, W. Va.; Clearspring, Md.; 


Loysville, Pa.; Union Bridge, Md.; Florence, 
er: Sulphur epee Ohio; and Greenford, 
Ohio. He helped build the following churches: 


St. Paul’s, Accident, Md.; Lantz Ridge Church, 
Aurora Parish; Tressler Memorial Church, Loys- 
ville, Pa.; and Hopeful, Florence, Ky. The fol- 
edifices were revaired: Rocky Ridge 
Church, St. Peter’s, Union Bridge, Md.; ‘e 
_. Loysville, Pa.; and Emmanuel, Accident 


Not only was he interested in the ministry 
of the Word, and the material and spiritual 
progress of the Church, but also in the music 
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_ anthems, Junior 
Choir activities, and composing sacred music 


of the Church, the Service, 


and poems. Chester Bird. 


Henry Alvin Ruby 


a member of the Canadochly congregation, 
Delroy, York County, Pa., for almost forty- 
eight years, was the first of a family of eleven 
children to be promoted to the Church Tri- 
umphant. During his earthly sojourn of sixty- 
nine years, which ended July 12, he was vitally 
interested in the church and every worthy 
community enterprise. He was a director and 
an official for many years in each of the fol- 
lowing: the Lower Windsor School Board, the 
Lower Windsor Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Wrightsville National Bank. 

Soon after his confirmation as a member ¢ 
his native congregation, he was elected a 
deacon. The greater part of the following 
forty-five years were served by him in the 
church council. For many years he had been 
teacher of the men’s Bible class in the Sunday 
school, and for the past thirty years he was 
treasurer of the congregation and of the Sunday 
school. : : 

Mr. Ruby possessed a quiet, genial person- 
ality, undergirded with deep, unyielding Chris- 
tian convictions. His peculiar interest in study- 
ing the Scriptures was to observe many of the 
minor details of the records, as well as the 
essential truths. Responsibilities placed upon 
him by the church were assumed and dis- 
charged with the same punctual exactness as 
those imposed upon him by secular interests. 
This promotion from the Church Militant leaves 
a vacancy in the life of his family, church, and 
community which will not be completely filled. 

Members of his surviving family are: Mrs. 
Cordelia Gehley Ruby, his widow; their one 
daughter, Mrs. Lester Able; and four sons, 
Luther L., C. Clinton, Henry H., and Ernest E.; 
also eight sisters and two brothers, the eldest 
of whom is E. C. Ruby, D.D., York, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted July 15 
by Pastor Glenn T. Hafer, assisted by the Rev. 
David S. Martin of York, and Secretary J. D. 
Krout, D.D., of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
who were former pastors of Canadochly con- 
gregation. Ge EaH: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Memorial Adopted by the Council of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Dubuque, Iowa, on Death 
of the Rev. Roy M. Badger 


At a special meeting of the church council 
of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Dubuque, Iowa, 
held July 2, 1940, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, in the wisdom of Almighty God, our 
former pastor, the Rev. Roy Mareon Badger, 
has been called Home by our heavenly Father, 
be it resolved; 

That we treasure the memory of his life of 
service among us. Let us remember his devo- 
tion to his calling as a pastor of the church of 
Christ. Let us remember his devotion to the 
cause of the Lutheran Church and his earnest 
preaching of the truth as our church con- 
fesses it. 

That we deeply sympathize with his widow, 
his brothers and other members of his family. 
They have been called to part with one whom 
they have loved. May the Holy Comforter be 
present with them as He was with our beloved 
pastor in the days of his illness. 

That we endeavor earnestly to put into life 
the gospel which he preached. May we love 
the church of Christ and the pursuit of holy 
things. May we realize that true followers of 
Christ are the crowning fruit of a pastor’s in- 
fluence. 

That a copy of these resolutions be tendered 
the family of the deceased, that they be pub- 
lished in THe LurHeran and recorded on the 
pages of the minute book of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church. 


MESSIAH » » » “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Dr. Ross H. Stover, Pastor 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 


SUNDAYS—10 A. M., 11 A. M., 7.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS—7.30 P. M. 


WELL-KNOWN MINISTERS 
(All Church Services Broadcast, WDAS) 


A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


You may purchase Dr. Stover’s latest book, “Ill Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 
25 cents, United Lutheran Publication House. 


FINE SOLOISTS 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10: 00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


FAIR VISITORS ARE 
INVITED TO ATTEND 


New Yor SERVICES AT 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


Lexington Ave. and 54th Street 
(In the Heart of Manhattan) 

Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 

Church Service ... 
Sunday School 


Upon the Retirement of Dr. George M. Diffen- 
derfer from the Board of Trustees After 
Serving for Forty Years 


His connection with the Board of Trustees is 
for a longer period of time than any other 
man connected with the Home since its begin- 
ning. This is a notable fact. 

Because of the interest he had in this im- 
portant work of the Church, because of the 
confidence the men of the different synods had 
in his ability and efficiency by re-electing him 
over so long a period of time, that he served 
in this capacity. 

He saw the institution grow and expand. His 
leadership made a great contribution in this 
program of expansion, and in providing an 
adequate physical equipment. His comprehen- 
sive knowledge was of great value in making 
wise decisions in the past. It has helped to 
build secure foundations for the future. 

Therefore we resolve 

1. That hereby we report our sincere loss to 
the Board in his retirement after such a long, 
active and useful service. 

2. That we ask God to bless us in the fellow- 
ship of the services, that we ask God’s guid- 
ance in the continuance of this work. 

3. That we pray in years to come others may 
be gotten into the services with a like deep 
interest, breadth of vision, and comprehensive 
knowledge of the work our brother manifested 
so as to assure the future of our beloved Home 
and its young guests. 

4. That we make these resolutions a part of 
the minutes of the Board, that we mail a copy 
of these resolutions to Dr. Diffenderfer, that 
we send a copy to Tue LurHerAN, and that we 
print a copy in the Echoes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Boarp or TRUSTEES, TRESSLER ORPHANS’ HoME 
George E. Sheffer, Sec. 
George P. Black, Treas. 
Loysville, Pa. 
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Going to press tomorrow 


Today the editor is busy finishing up the first series of 
the weekly bulletins, which includes the five issues for 
September. Copy and pictures are about ready for the 
printer. Orders for these bulletins should be in our 
hands now. We ask that orders be sent thirty days in 
advance, so we will know definitely how many copies 
to print. If your order has been delayed, send it now, 
immediately, for we cannot guarantee filling orders not 
received thirty days in advance. 


The price being charged for these bulletins, 
forty cents a hundred (plus transportation), is 
so near the actual printing cost that we cannot 
afford loss through unsold copies. We charge 
sixty cents a hundred for bulletins for occa- 
sional Sundays. 


The bulletin for September 1st has on page one a fine 
picture of birds flying (illustrating Gospel for the Day— 
“behold the fowls of the air’) with a caption, The Chris- 
tian Instinct. Labor Day message on page four. “A Rem- 
edy for Tears” is the theme of the September 8th page 
one, while the youth rallies, parish education month, 
and Jewish missions are among the page four subjects 
in the September series. The theme of St. Michael and 
All Angels is used on September 29th. 


Our bulletins will be printed on paper espe- 
cially adapted for mimeographing the inside 
pages. We are selecting material for page four 
to include (1) Practical churchmanship (2) 
Lutheran background (3) Explanation of causes 
(4) News of the Church. 


We will not publish a bulletin for October 13, but for 
that Sunday we will send to our subscribers the free 
supply provided by the Board of Social Missions. Our 
subscribers will not have to place special orders for the 
free issues provided by our Boards. We have special 
Communion and Harvest Home bulletins which may be 
substituted for any Sunday, if we are notified of the 
substitution thirty days in advance. Substitute bulletins 
will cost sixty cents per hundred, plus transportation. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


